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PREFACE 
BY Mcr WeEBgR, BisHoP OF STRASBURG 


HE Book of Psalms is one of the most exquisite of the 

Old Testament. All essential doctrine is there contained 

in poetic form. Made up of poems written between the 
tenth and fourth centuries B.C., the book enables us to trace 
the development of the religious and moral life of Israel under 
the guidance of divine revelation. To grasp them fully, it 
would be necessary, even from the point of view of spirituality, 
to study the Psalms one by one, according to their date (as 
far as it is possible to do so) and according to their category as 
literature, so necessary for their interpretation. Up to the 
present we have no such study at our disposition. It would be 
far from easy to produce one. 

Father Gasnier had no intention of undertaking such a 
work, involving the study of both origins and theology. His 
plan has been rather to consider the Psalter as a single whole, 
and from this one volume to draw forth as clearly as possible 
its spiritual teaching. 

Spiritual life turns about two poles—God and man. To 
that we may add the way that God chose to give himself to 
man, and the way by which man returns to God: Christ, the 
Church, the blessed Virgin, mediatrix of all grace. 

The central figure in the Psalter is, of course, God. Every 
Psalm speaks of him in one way or another. The psalmists were 
men searching for God. They lived their human life to the full, 
and it is their aspirations towards him who is our creator, our 
upholder and our hope, that have provided us with these 
inspired songs grouped together in the Bible. 

The Psalter would not be an integral part of those books 
which tell us of God’s action in the midst of his chosen 
people, the foreshadowing of the Church of Christ, if they 
did not open up perspectives of the Messianic future, of that 
future King, the Suffering Servant, who was to come and 
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establish God’s kingdom on earth, and give us a foresight of 
the work on mankind’s redemption. 

Father Gasnier has patiently and devotedly collected all 
those texts from the Psalms that bear upon spiritual doctrine. 
Anybody who studies and meditates upon these pages cannot 
fail to acquire a deeper grasp of the meaning of the Psalms, 
even taken individually. He will find they fit better into his 
own personal Christian life. In this way, these ancient songs 
that show forth so clearly the interior life of our forefathers, 
will more easily become a part of our own spiritual life. We 
shall rejoice in them more and more, making use of them to 
give joyful expression to our prayer, our faith and our hope. 


Strasburg, 30th September 1957 


THE PSALMS, ETERNAL PRAYER 


C )iss of the happier tendencies of the age in which we 


live is the need felt of returning to the source of the 

deep thoughts by which we live, so as to rediscover 
their basic significance and better appreciate their true value. 
This tendency shows itself in all spheres, including things 
pertaining to religion. It explains the passionate revival of 
biblical studies, and more especially that contagious fervour 
that calls upon Christians to get to know the Psalms. 

There is not the least doubt that the Psalms are the order of 
the day. They are studied as things that have a bearing on 
fundamental matters; they are sought as a spring of ever 
fresh and life-giving waters. And indeed, if we would praise 
God and encourage our own souls in spiritual fervour, where 
could we find prayers better adapted to these ends than among 
those hymns and supplications born of the inspiration of the 
Holy Spirit? Could there possibly be forms of prayer better 
suited for speech with God than those by which the Holy 
Spirit speaks to us of him and praises him? For such is their 
origin and their end. In his Bull Divino afflatu, St Pius X says 
as much. “The Psalms teach mankind, especially those vowed 
to a life of worship, how God is to be praised.’ Quoting St 
Augustine the Pope continues: ‘In order that he might be 
worthily praised by men, God praised himself, and it is in 
this praise owed to the divine condescension that man has 
discovered the way to praise him’. 

It is no less true to add that since Christ himself made use 
of the Psalms when praying to his Father, this fact alone is 
an indubitable sign of their exceptionally sacred character. 
For there is no denying that Christ’s lips gave utterance to the 
Psalms long before ours did, just as those of the Jews had done 
for centuries before the Incarnation. 

The Psalms, whose divine inspiration nobody questioned, 
was primarily the prayer book of the Hebrew people. 
Although our knowledge of their precise use leaves much 
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to be desired, we can be sure that the Psalter was a collection 
of official prayers used by the Jews both during their liturgical 
ceremonies and also for private recitation. Some of the 
Psalms have come down to us bearing the title that indicated 
their liturgical use. Psalm 29 is called “a hymn for the feast of 
the temple’s dedication’. Psalm 91 is ‘for the sabbath day’. 
Psalms 119 to 133 are each called ‘a song of ascents’, which 
suggests that they were used during pilgrimages to Jerusalem. 
Psalm 99 is ‘for thanksgiving’, doubtless to be sung when a 
thank-offering was presented. 

In making use of the Psalms, therefore, Jesus continued the 
traditions of the people from which he sprang. But he alone 
fully understood them and knew how to draw from them the 
fulness of their riches for the glory of his Father. He quotes 
them, comments on them, invokes their authority, clarifies 
their meaning, makes use of them as bearing witness to his 
person and his mission. He would sing them in the Temple 
and the synagogue, during the festivals and pilgrimages. At 
the Last Supper, he intoned the Hallel, which sings of the 
Passover. Even when hanging on the cross, two verses from 
the Psalter are found among the few words he then uttered. 
The Psalms come down to us, then, steeped in the sentiments 
of Jesus Christ himself. All their cries have been uttered by 
his lips: cries of the persecuted, the sick, the poor, the vic- 
torious; he made use of them all in his own name or in the 
name of his brethren, mankind. No other prayer, except the 
Paternoster, can be compared with them in dignity. 

It is easy to understand that the Church, in continuing the 
usage of the synagogue, has always looked upon the Psalter 
as a sacred heirloom, signed by God. 

This is true from the very beginnings of Christianity. No 
book of the Old Testament is quoted so frequently in the 
New Testament as the Book of Psalms, and there is no doubt 
that the first Christians made use of the Psalms as liturgical 
prayer during their meetings. This may be seen from St 
Paul (Eph. v, 19; Col. iii, 16) and St James (v, 13) who take 
it for granted that Psalms will be sung at Christian gatherings. 

The same preoccupation is found in the private devotions 
of the faithful. St Jerome’s letters show us the prominent 
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place held by the Psalms in the piety of Christians of his time. 
To give only one example; writing to Gaudentius about the 
education of his daughter Pacatula, he gives him this advice: 
“When she is seven years old, she should learn the Psalter by 
heart’. At about the same time, St Ambrose wrote, ‘a wise 
man would be ashamed to end his day without reciting some 
Psalm or other’ (Migne, P.L. XXII, 491). At the end of the 
fourth century St Paula, writing to her friend Marcella, tells 
of the rural customs in the neighbourhood of Bethlehem. 
‘In the little village of Christ, all is rustic and nothing is heard 
but the Psalms. Wherever you turn the labourer guiding his 
plough sings Alleluia; the reaper assuages the burden and 
heat of the day by singing Psalms; the vine-dresser pruning 
his vine hums some canticle of David.’ Allowing for a certain 
feminine idealization of the scene, it nevertheless bears witness 
to the popularity of the Psalms among the Palestinian 
Christians at the end of the fourth century. 

As for the place which the Psalms occupy in the Church’s 
liturgy and canonical hours today, it is too well known to 
need speaking of here. Since the reform of St Pius X the 
Roman Breviary requires the whole Psalter to be recited 
every week. 

What is it that gives the Psalms this powerful attractive- 
ness? How has it come about that, for so many centuries, - 
they have so obsessed the souls of those who would unite 
themselves to God: It is not enough to point to their inspira- 
tion for an answer. Other books of the Bible, written under 
the same inspiration, are nothing like so popular. 

At first, these facts may cause surprise. It is common know- 
ledge that the Psalter is an anthology of one hundred and 
fifty poems, of varying length, written by diverse authors 
and at widely different dates. There is little doubt that the 
greatest number of them attributable to any one author were 
composed by David, that is, about half. This explains why the 
whole collection is frequently known as the Psalms of David. 
Others are attributed to Moses, Solomon, Asaph, the sons of 
Core, Heman and Ethan-Idithun. At the beginning of most 
of the Psalms, the name of the supposed author is given. But 
in the Hebrew Psalter, this leaves fifty unaccounted for. The 
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Vulgate names them all except thirty-five, because in this 
version names are attached to fragments separated from their 
context. Besides the name of the author, some Psalms bear a 
title indicating certain historical occasions, but for the most 
part these would seem to be mere conjecture on the part of 
the editor. It seems that the whole collection of one hundred 
and fifty Psalms was composed between the time of David 
and the Babylonian Captivity. 

The Psalter is, then, a collection of the religious songs of 
the ancient Jewish people. A number of them speak almost 
exclusively of Israel, its history, its failures, its destiny. Others 
were composed especially to accompany the ritual ceremonies 
in the Temple. A certain number have a more evidently 
personal character and are concerned simply with the trials, 
sicknesses, calumnies, persecutions then being endured by 
the psalmist. Successively we hear the voices of warriors, 
kings, prophets, sufferers, elegiac poets, lawyers, the poor, 
none of them presuming to set himself up as an intellectual 
or a philosopher, but each in his own way proclaiming his 
faith, his distress, his disappointments, his complaints, his 
hopes, his joy, his praise and his supplication. Most frequently 
some definite fact, some particular event, has inspired the 
psalmist and has been the occasion of his song. 

Nevertheless, in spite of what one must call the variety 
of humble origins, these songs, written for the use of an obscure 
oriental people at long intervals and in most divers circum- 
stances, conceal within their variegated and most human 
framework a mysterious spirit which transforms them into 
poignant and everlasting prayers. The historic event is long 
since forgotten, but the song to which it gave birth lends itself 
to souls of every age faced with the same difficulties, the same 
aspirations, the same spiritual needs. The commonplace 
incident on which a Psalm is based takes on the dimensions of 
transcendent history pregnant with divine doctrine, which 
every man in similar circumstances can lay hold upon and 
listen to it as though addressed directly to himself. 

What the Psalms tell us about the relations between Javé 
and his chosen people proclaims also his rule and his providence 
all through the ages for the whole world. We read the names 
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of kings who banded themselves together against the chosen 
people, Jabin, Sisara, Oreb, Zeb, and they seem to arise like 
ghosts of some distant dream. Yet there instinctively comes 
to the mind of the reader real and actual enemies of which 
those names are an image, enemies of today who fight against 
the Church and who must be withstood by all those who 
wish to remain faithful to the law of God. 

As Thomas Merton writes in Bread in the Wilderness (Part 
g, Ch. 4): 

The history of Israel—that is the people of God, the 
Church—is also in some measure the history of the in- 
dividuai soul in the Church. As in the natural order each 
individual man is a microcosm, so in the supernatural order 
each individual soul is a little church, a miniature heaven 
and a temple of God. Just as the whole people of God is 
still crossing the desert to the Promised Land, still passing 
through Jordan, still building Jerusalem and raising God’s 
temple on Sion, so each individual soul must normally 
know something of the same journey, the same hunger and 
thirst, the same battles and prayers, light and darkness, the 
same sacrifices and the same struggle to build Jerusalem 
within itself. 

We see the Psalms, then, steeped in the spirit of Israel, 
gradually growing in the course of its history, bubbling over 
with memories of its battles, its defeats, its victories, its kings, 
its worship, its traditions, and destined through their divine 
inspiration to become the book of praise and worship offered 
by God to every age, the New Dispensation as well as the 
Old. It is a book that lives eternally, in which everybody can 
find in all the circumstances of his life, the means of deepening 
his faith, enriching his devotion and his love, and nourishing 
his prayer. 

Naturally, the Psalms are not all at the same spiritual 
level. Each one expresses the successive stages of the unfolding 
of God’s revelation. But besides completing one another and 
forming a sort of synthesis of ascetical and mystical theology, 
besides being equally credible because equally inspired by God, 
they reveal the same faith in Javé, whose sovereign primacy 
they continually affirm. God remains always the obsession, 
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the theme of every verse. The humble voice of the psalmist 
who sang for his own little people has become the voice of 
the whole human race. 

There have been many attempts to classify the Psalms in 
various categories. That of the circumstances which produced 
them, their characteristic form, the type of piety that they 
foster, the sentiments they express, Psalms concerned with 
dogmatic or moral matters, Psalms about Jerusalem and the 
Temple, historic Psalms, songs of praise and thanksgiving and 
confident hope, lamentations, imprecations, penitential 
Psalms, messianic and eschatological oracles. In his work 
Le livre des Psaumes, Father Calés admits that these various 
categories ‘are rarely in their pure state, the lyrics of the 
Hebrews being independent of fixed and rigid canons such 
as we are accustomed to, like the sonnet, the ballad or the 
rondel. We must expect a considerable mixture of the different 
types’ (p. 39). 

Many and divers therefore are the subjects dealt with in 
the Psalms. In Psalm 18, for example, we find a hymn to the 
creator and a eulogy of the Law; in Psalm 23, the portrait of 
the just man and a hymn for some religious ceremony. 
Psalm 32 is a call to worship and at the same time foretells the 
punishment of the nations and the final triumph of the just. 

However, the generally accepted arrangement is sufficiently 
well-founded to be maintained. But it goes without saying 
that the various categories do not imply difference of doctrine; 
far less are they contradictory of one another. Rather do we 
find the same thought running triumphantly through all the 
different categories, namely, that God is infinite, powerful, 
merciful, and that the essential work of man in the midst of 
all his miseries, his weakness and his trials, is to praise him, to 
proclaim his perfections and call upon his aid; for man depends 
wholly upon him and has vital need of his help. 

The Psalms must not be thought of, therefore, as being of 
purely archaeological interest, like any other document of the 
ancient East. They are writings that have the same freshness, 
the same life, the same vividness as when they first came forth 
from the pens of their writers or were sung by the Hebrew 
people. Now, as then, they are prayers that God has given to 
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man showing what should be the attitude of the human soul 
in the presence of its Lord, expressing the cries of hope, of 
faith, of confidence, of complaint, of grief, of appeal, of 
repentance, of adoration—all those sentiments that fill the 
heart of the human creature of all times, and of which he 
ever has both the need and the duty of pouring forth before 
his creator. It is the devout soul of every age that therein 
pulsates and sings. 

The sentiments expressed in the Psalms, often in vigorous 
language but always at one in the same perspective, are by no 
means set forth in the form of theological treatises or syste- 
matic statements. More often than not they defy analysis. 
Nevertheless, they teach us clearly how we should transform 
into praise all the mysteries of dogma, how every incident in 
life should be an occasion of our turning to God, how our 
temptations, our humiliations, our losses, our joys, our 
wonderment and our gratitude should all readily form a 
prayer on our lips. 

Does not this remind us of an essential truth which is the 
summary of the whole of religious mysticism? It cannot be 
denied that the Psalter is the richest, the most concrete, the 
most vital collection of moral and religious thought contained 
in the Bible. For St Thomas Aquinas ‘the matter of the 
Psalter is universal, because whereas the other books of the 
Bible only deal with certain subjects, the Psalms embrace the 
whole of theology’ (Preface to his unfinished Commentary 
on the Psalms). We are not surprised to find then, that what 
was formerly the book of Jewish thought has become, 
naturally and without distortion, the book of Christian 
thought, bearing out our Lord’s own saying that the Gospel 
has not come to supplant the Old Testament. The Old 
Testament’s message is inseparable from that of the New, just 
as the Psalms are inseparable from the Paternoster. Between the 
two there is continuity and complete harmony. True, the Old 
Testament is like a preparation, a pre-history announcing the 
Gospel which will be its crown. 

Of course the Mosaic Law is no more than the dawn herald- 
ing the full splendour of Christ, but it bears him already in 
what light it has, and already reveals him to whom it leads 
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and towards whom all its perspectives converge, as St Paul 
says in his Epistle to the Galatians (iii, 11). 

So from one point of view the Psalms shed lustre on the 
Gospel by foretelling it. Each revelation of the Gospel is 
announced and foretold in the Psalms, which in their turn 
reveal all that is eternal and essential in the spiritual life offered 
us by Jesus. 

From another point of view, the mystical meaning of the 
Psalms can frequently only be grasped in the light of Christian 
faith. Jesus himself said as much: ‘Search the scriptures; for 
you think in them to have life everlasting. And the same are 
they that give testimony of me’ (John v, 39). 

In fact, if certain truths—and those not among the least— 
had to await the incarnation of God’s word to be revealed to 
men, others have been shown them from the beginning and 
are to be found in the Old Testament, more specially in the 
Psalms, in so striking a manner that the Gospel has only to 
confirm them. For instance, the knowledge of God revealed 
in the Psalms should strike us as amazing, especially when we 
remember the age in which they were composed, when 
religions of peoples considered most cultured and enlightened 
were filled with monstrous errors and appalling superstitions. 

This is most obviously true in the sphere of spirituality, 
common to both the Psalms and the Gospel. Here, both are 
intimately related. Of course the Gospel ideal, whose novelty 
cannot be gainsaid, surpasses, clarifies and purifies the spiritu- 
ality of the Psalms, yet between the two there is neither 
contradiction nor discord. It is futile to try to oppose them one 
against the other. Better is it to place them side by side and 
wonder at the way they seem to enlighten one another and to 
correspond with each other. After all, if we would study the 
architecture of a building, it is imperative that we begin by 
considering the work as a whole and its form. 

Finally, the psalmists’ piety is no less admirable than their 
theology. Nothing could surpass their sense of love of and 
searching for God poured out in almost every verse; nothing 
could surpass the absolute confidence to which they bear 
witness, filled with both adoration and familiarity; nothing 
could be taught in a more moving manner, nor with such 
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enlightenment, such variety and such depth. The Psalter has 
found such precision of formula in expressing the sentiments 
of the truly religious soul that the Church can do no better 
than take it up and use it as it is when she would celebrate 
Christ and sing his praises. 

However, we do not come all at once to a full compre- 
hension of the Psalms, nor can we even hope to acquire a 
faultless knowledge of them. They contain mysteries which 
can only be known in the light of glory. Nevertheless, we can 
and we should try to discover something of their riches and 
their depth. This requires effort, for besides their meaning 
being sometimes obscure, they come to us—like many other 
beautiful things in this world—in a rugged form which 
_ tends to discourage merely inquisitive and superficial minds. 
As Dom Duesberg says in Les valeurs chrétiennes de 1 Ancien 
Testament, p. 12, ‘They do not reveal themselves to the prying 
dabbler who approaches them carelessly and skims through 
the sacred pages with a distracted hand’. 

It is important first of all to put them back into their 
historical context, re-placing them in the mentality of the 
people among whom and for whom they were originally 
composed. It is equally necessary to acquire a certain famili- 
arity with the modes of expression and symbolism peculiar 
to oriental poetry to which we are so unaccustomed. 

Whoever enters upon a study of the Psalms, if he is not 
going to be satisfied with a more or less arbitrary examination 
which does not take the trouble to seek out their true 
meaning, must begin by seeking to know their literal meaning 
and their immediate content. To fail to do this would be to 
tisk missing their most attractive features, besides yielding to 
one’s own inspiration instead of that of the Holy Ghost. 

But it is still not enough to understand the letter of the 
text. The Psalms only confide their plenitude to those who 
enter into their spirit, just as a stained-glass window only 
reveals its riches to those who look at it from within the 
sanctuary. They were not composed to be studied like literary 
works, but to be recited and sung. They are the love story of 
the creature and the creator. To appreciate this love story a 
man’s heart must be set on God, he must feel an exile on earth, 
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ever secking to possess heaven. Otherwise the Psalms can only 
cause boredom and fatigue. 

To grasp the mystery of the Psalms, the soul must be 
naturally disposed to prayer, eager to adore, to praise, to beg 
for mercy and pardon. It must be ready to abandon. itself 
without resistance or a spirit of criticism to the sentiments 
expressed by the sacred text and to accept willingly its con- 
stant repetitions. It is the will of the Holy Spirit that the 
Psalms sometimes express themselves in a strange manner 
that may bafHe those who do not approach them with that 
childlike spirit without which, Jesus tells us, none can enter 
into the kingdom of light. 

To relish the Psalms fully, it is necessary also to remember 
constantly that they are privileged in a way unknown to any 
other sacred song, that is, they are divinely inspired, so that 
when we sing them, it is the Holy Spirit who prays in and 
with us, it is his voice that re-echoes in our own ‘with un- 
speakable groanings’ (Rom. viii, 26). 

It is desirable also to turn the psalmist’s prayer into our 
own personal prayer, to adapt it to the needs of our spiritual 
life. There is no difficulty here, for the text of the Psalms, far 
from being concerned exclusively with their author, is written 
in a way that re-echoes immediately in the heart of him who 
reads them. Although more than two thousand years stand 
between us and the time of their composition, these songs 
possess a mysterious dynamism whereby mankind of every 
age finds himself one with them, with his joys, his sorrows 
his doubts and his certainty, his dryness, his fervour, mindful 
of his incurable wretchedness yet buoyed up by a marvellous 
hope, weighed down by the burden of his sins yet consoled 
by the thought of divine mercy, aware of the nothingness of 
human things and thrilled by the vision of his own immortality 
—in a word, conscious of his littleness and athirst for the 
infinite. Time has not worn out the subjects sung of in the 
Psalms; their message is one of eternal youth, dominating 
time, space, temperaments and races. 

Nevertheless, it is not enough to use the Psalms exclusively 
as a personal and therefore selfish prayer. We must get beyond 
ourselves as we recite them and remember that they are also 
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and above all the prayer of the whole mystical body to which 
we belong and from which we must never dissociate our- 
selves. 

Once we realize that the Psalms were written in view of 
Christ and that the Psalter is full of his thought, that Christ is 
at the heart of the Psalms, we realize also that he is there in 
his entirety, that is with his Church, from which he is in- 
separable, since with him it makes but one mystical person, 
with each one of us members of his body, belonging utterly 
to him. 

Granted this, how can we fail, in reading the Psalms, to stir 
up our mind to remember this wonderful reality, this unity 
with all our brethren, sons of God just as we are ourselves? 

When the Psalms lament, they lament in the name of those 
who suffer. When they ask mercy and pardon, it is for all those 
plunged in sin. When the psalmist proclaims his adoration 
and his love, his proclamation goes forth as an exhortation 
to every creature made by God. 

Far from isolating us, therefore, in our poor individuality, 
our personal selfishness, the Psalms take us out of ourselves 
and encourage us to associate ourselves with the sorrows, 
trials, needs and combats of our brethren, those brethren 
spread over the four corners of the earth, who expect us to 
think of them just as we have the right to expect them to 
think of us. Recited in this spirit of universal charity, the 
Psalms take on the fulness of their grandeur and significance. 


At first sight, the Psalter looks like a formless welter of 
richly varying thoughts, as its numberless verses spread in all 
directions. All the infinite variety of human ideas seem to be 
poured out in images and sentiments that defy synthesis. 
But this is only apparent. In fact, the diversity of praise and 
petition can be summed up under a few fundamental and 
elementary headings. They tell us what should be our ideas 
of God and of man, and what should be man’s attitude of 
mind as he stands before God. They tirelessly repeat, in the 
words of Mer Garrone (Psaumes et priéres, p. 17), ‘those few 
things of which man has constantly to remind himself and 
which he must be ever saying to his God’. 
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This sacred wisdom is not always expressed explicitly or 
resolved as in a manual of theology—since, as we have said, 
few of the Psalms are instructional; but it is there, under the 
surface, and suggested now by some invocation, now by acry 
of distress, now in the face of some particular problem or 
burning question. 

This work is an attempt to draw forth from the hundred 
and fifty Psalms, in the form of a synthesis, that teaching con- 
cerning the spiritual life that God there offers us. Its intention 
is to show how the Psalms are presented to us as a school of 
spirituality valid for all time. 

In his Bread in the Wilderness (Prologue), Thomas Merton, 
speaking of the Psalms, says: 


They are the bread, miraculously provided by Christ, 
to feed those who have followed Him into the wilderness. 
I use this symbol advisedly. The miracle of the multiplica- 
tion of the loaves usually suggests the Sacrament of the 
Eucharist, which it foreshadowed: but the reality which 
nourishes us in the Psalms is the same reality which nourishes 
us in the Eucharist, though in a far different form. In either 
case, we are fed by the Word of God. In the Blessed Sacra- 
ment, ‘His flesh is food indeed’. In the Scriptures, the 
Word is incarnate not in flesh, but in human words. But 
man lives by every word that proceeds from the mouth of 


God. 


That is how this work understands the message and the 
meaning of the Psalter. It will seek to draw out of the Psalms 
the chief ideas that foster man’s spiritual life, and to give a 
synthetic picture of them. It will show how wonderfully the 
heart and mind of him who reads them is nourished by this 
religious and moral food, given to man by the word of God. 


The numbering of the Psalms differs slightly in the Hebrew 
version and that followed by the Septuagint and the Vulgate. 
In general, beginning with Psalm 8, the Hebrew is one ahead 
of the Septuagint and those versions deriving from it. The 
following table shows the corresponding numbering. 
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Vulgate Hebrew 
1-8 1-8 

9 9-10 
IO-I12 II-I13 
ie II4-15 
II4-15 116 
116-45 117-46 
146-47 147 
148-50 148-50 


In this work, the Vulgate numbering is used. The trans- 
lation of the Psalms used is that of the Douay Version of the 
Bible. 


Chapter I 
GOD IN THE PSAEMS 


E have already pointed out that the Psalter is a 
collection of poems treating of various subjects but 
united by a basic characteristic: they are all con- 
cerned with prayer and praise. They teach us in a most 
practical manner what should be ‘the idea of God’ in every 
human soul. They fill us with a sense of the abiding presence 
of God, lifting us out of ourselves to place us in his hands. 
The whole atmosphere of the Psalms is eminently theo- 
centric. Those who wrote them were athirst for God; in their 
eyes God is all, he is truly what he declared himself to be to 
Moses, ‘He who is’. They do not withdraw their eyes or their 
thoughts from him for one moment. Whether they exult, 
lament, contemplate or tell the story of his works, all that 
comes from their pens invariably converges towards and 
ends in submission, prostration, acclamation and adoration. 
Tirelessly they speak to us of God. If they have just won 
some victory, if they are sick, if doubts assail their souls, if 
they are weighed down by their miseries, it is to God they 
turn, it is to God that they pour out their prayer, to God who 
knows how to get them out of their difficulties and to whom 
alone all thanks are due. Not a single Psalm fails to speak of 
or invoke him; he is not only implied but shines and lives in 
every verse. Every occasion is suitable for the psalmists to 
repeat to God that he is just, he is great, he is faithful, he is 
merciful; always they are ready to renew the expression of 
their faith, their confidence, their love. They for ever place 
us in his presence. Not only is the thought of God the very 
movement of their lips, but is also the deep rhythm of their 
hearts and souls. In truth they can say: 
And I am always with thee . . . and by thy will thou hast 
conducted me. (Ps. 72, 23, 24.) 
It is chiefly in this way that the Psalter is a song of praise 
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that needs no change to suit it for the faithful of the New 
Testament. The Christian soul is perfectly at home repeating 
the Psalms which proclaim the glory of God. In the Hebrew 
Bible the Psalter is called ‘the book of divine praise’, a title 
that strictly speaking only applies to about one third of the 
collection, but which in a broader sense embraces the whole 
book. For, in the long run, all the Psalms are praise, even 
when they tell of historical incidents. Taken all together they 
are a prophetic development of the first three petitions of the 
New Testament prayer taught by Jesus himself: Hallowed be 
thy name, thy kingdom come, thy will be done. Similarly, our 
Gloria in excelsis Deo sums up in three phrases the whole 
contents of the Psalter: Tu solus sanctus, tu solus Dominus, tu 
solus altissimus. . . . 

For the psalmist, everything that can be thought about 
God, everything that can be said or felt about him, is utterly 
lovable and worthy of praise. It is only right that creatures 
such as we are should praise God for what he is, incomparable, 
beyond the greatest worship we ever could offer, infinite 
above all comprehension. 

I will extol thee, O God my king; and I will bless thy name 

for ever. Yea, for ever and ever. Every day will I bless thee; 

and I will praise thy name for ever. Yes, for ever and ever. 

Great is the Lord, and greatly to be praised; and of his 

greatness there is no end. . . . Generations . . . shall speak 

of the magnificence of the glory of thy holiness; and shall 
tell thy wondrous works. And they shall speak of the might 
of thy terrible acts . . . they shall publish the memory of 

the abundance of thy sweetness. . . . (Ps. 144, 1-7.) 

This enthusiastic praise, in which the psalmists bid us 
take part, seems only right and proper when we contemplate 
God as they present him to us. Theirs is no reasoned philo- 
sophy, no metaphysical language, yet nowhere else shall we 
find a higher or truer conception of God. They do not waste 
time proving his existence. In their eyes, the denial of God is 
utter foolishness, leading to sinful ways. 

The fool hath said in his heart: there is no God. They are 

corrupt, and are become abominable in their ways; there 

is none that doth good, no, not one. (Ps. 13, 1.) 
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For the psalmist, to be godless and to be wicked are 
correlative terms. Wickedness always goes with godlessness, 
since if God is supposed not to exist, he is not feared. Just as 
the fear of God is ue beginning of wisdom, so the want of the 
fear of God is the beginning of all wickedness. 


The unjust hath said within himself that he would sin; 
there is no fear of God before his eyes. For in his sight he 
hath done deceitfully, that his iniquity may be found unto 
hatred. (Ps. 35, 2-3.) 


In the Psalms, then, the existence of God is so self-evident 
a fact that it is not discussed. But this does not mean that 
texts are wanting which appeal to man’s reason to try to 
demonstrate it. Ordinarily, however, they take it for granted 
that this belief is so firmly established that it is superfluous 
to insist upon it. They see God everywhere. They see him in 
his government of all things. They feel his presence close at 
hand. They recognize him above all in the wonders of crea- 
tion. Pagan Semites, like most other primitive people, looked 
upon the heavens and the stars as divine. Israel had learned by 
supernatural revelation that these stars and these heavens were 
the work of a God who transcends them infinitely, and that 
their wondrous splendour does no more than reflect and tell 
of God’s glory. So the psalmist cries out: 

The heavens shew forth the glory of God; and the firma- 

ment declareth the work of his hands. (Ps. 18, 1.) 

O Lord our Lord; how admirable is thy name in the whole 

earth! (P5808) 

Nevertheless, to acquire knowledge of God, meditation is 
essential. God reveals himself to those who seek him: 

I remembered the days of old; I meditated on all thy works; 

I meditated upon the works of thy hands. (Ps. 142, 5.) 

Even the wonders accomplished by God remain powerless 
to give light to minds unprepared to receive it. 

Your fathers tempted me, they proved me, and saw my 

works. (Ps. 94, 9.) 

The God of the Psalms is unique, he alone is God. 


For who is God but the Lord? Or who is God but our 
God? (Psin732.) 
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And let them know that the Lord is thy name; thou alone 

art the most High over all the earth. (Ps. 82, 19.) 

No other people in the whole world except the Jews 
recognized God’s unity, and worshipped him with this con- 
viction. Other nations bowed down to worship creatures or 
idols made by men’s hands. So the psalmist becomes satirical 
when speaking of these false gods: they are nothing but lifeless 
metal, incapable of any activity in spite of the appearances of 
sense organs given them by their makers. 

They have mouths and speak not; they have eyes and see 

not. They have ears and hear not; they have noses and smell 

not. They have hands and feel not, they have feet and walk 
not; neither shall they cry out through their throat. 

(Ps154, 83-15.) 

Those who are crazy enough to bow down and worship 
these vain idols commit the gravest of sins and will be con- 
demned to the same annihilation. 

Let them that make them become like unto them; and all 

such as trust in them. (Ps. 113, 16.) 

Javé has no need for men to make him ears and eyes so that 
he may hear and see what happens on earth, he needs no feet 
to bring him down, no mouth with which to make himself 
heard. He is a transcendent God almighty who dwells in 
highest heaven. 

Lest the Gentiles should say: Where is their God? But our 

God is in heaven; he hath done all things whatsoever he 

would. (Ps. 113, 10-11.) 

This transcendent God is no inert unstirring idol then. 
He is a living personality. Not only is life essential to his very 
nature, but it is he who gives life to all living creatures. He 
is the source of all life. 

But the children of men shall put their trust under the 

covert of thy wings. They shall be inebriated with the 

plenty of thy house; and thou shalt make them drink of 
the torrent of thy pleasure. For with thee is the fountain of 

life; and in thy light we shall see light. (Ps. 35, 8-10.) 

There is only one God. If the Jews needed to be reminded 
constantly of this truth—pregnant with consequences— 
tempted as they so often were to give themselves up to the 
Cc 
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worship of idols, the reminder is equally important to men of 
all times who are similarly tempted to erect shrines in their 
hearts to the idols of worldliness that cause them to forget the 
psalmist’s cry of love: 

I said to the Lord: Thou art my God. (Ps. 139, 7.) 

Among the names most frequently used in the psalms to 
designate God we constantly come across Javé (usually trans- 
lated in Protestant Bibles as Jehovah). This is the name by which 
God called himself when he appeared to Moses in the burning 
bush on mount Horeb. Its meaning is ‘He who is’, in the most 
absolute sense of the word, with no limitation of time or 
mode of being. All creatures are this or that kind of being; 
God is Being itself, the unutterable reality that is the begin- 
ning and end of all others. Sometimes we find the qualifying 
Sabaoth added to the name Javé. Sabaoth means God of hosts, 
an expression that seems above all to signify the God of 
cosmic powers, or the God of the universe. Other names used 
for God are Adonai, the Master; Elyon, the Most High; 
Shaddai, the Almighty. He is also called the Terrible, the 
Sovereign Lord, the Just One, the Jealous God, the Holy One, 
the Glorious. All these adjectives and expressions show God 
under one or other of the aspects by which he has made 
himself known to man, without ever achieving his full 
definition. It is useful to pass in review the principal attributes 
of God, especially those emphasized in the Psalter. 


King of majesty 


The idea of God’s majesty is one that the Psalms seek to 
impress upon us first of all. They show him infinitely above all 
manner of grandeur and might of earthly powers. He only is 
great. Surrounded by his angels, he is enthroned in the heights 
of the inaccessible heavens. The firmament of the skies is his 
canopy; he is clothed with light as with a garment. The 
rainbow is the girdle of his loins. He is borne on the clouds 
as in a triumphal chariot (Ps. 103). 

Praise and beauty are before him; holiness and majesty in 

his sanctuary. (Ps. 95, 6.) 

He is king of all the universe. By a very simple considera- 
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tion, the Psalms justify his royal supremacy: since God alone is 
the creator of the whole universe he must for that very reason — 
be master of all things. 

He is king by right of creation. He is always king. His 
royalty is eternal and without end. 

The Lord hath reigned, he is clothed with beauty; the Lord 

is clothed with strength . . . thy throne is prepared from of 

old; thou art from everlasting. (Ps. 92, 1, 3.) 

The Lord shall reign for ever; thy God, O Sion, unto 

generation and generation. (Ps. 145, 10. 

He is absolute master of the world and all that happens 
in. it. He governs all things as supreme Sovereign. The whole 
of nature is at his service; nothing can be changed from what 
he has decreed. It is he who commands the armies of heaven 
and earth. The strength of his arm knows no limitation; his 
almighty sovereignty strikes terror in the hearts of all men. 

For the Lord is high, terrible; a great king over all the 

earth. (Ps. 46, 3.) 

Psalm 28 tells us that thunder is in a certain manner his 
voice, revealing his formidable power. When the tempest 
breaks out over the waters of the sea or causes the desert to 
quake, when it is let loose in the mountains and seems to make 
them leap like young bulls, uprooting trees and splitting oaks so 
that in their fright the hinds bring forth their young pre- 
maturely, it is always God’s mastery over the world that is 
thus made known. Above all this din, in the midst of which 
all creation must acknowledge his glory, he reigns peacefully 
seated on his throne. 

A fire shall go before him, and shall burn his enemies 

round about. His lightnings have shone forth to the world; 

the earth saw and trembled. The mountains melted like 
wax, at the presence of the Lord; at the presence of the 

Lord of all the earth. (Ps. 96, 3-5.) 

Such a way of speaking about God naturally leads to 
abundant anthropomorphic similes. The psalmist does not 
hesitate to descriptions like the following: 

There went up a smoke in his wrath; and a fire flamed from 

his face; coals were kindled by it. (Ps. 17, 9.) 

But it goes without saying that these bold images, intended 
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to give a vivid idea of God’s majesty, are no more than 
poetic expressions, stylistic formulas which nobody would 
take literally. 

Everything about this God who is King of all creation is 
majestic and redoubtable. His very name is ‘unutterable and 
worshipful’ (Ps. 110, 10), and must only be pronounced with 
the utmost respect. 

Blessed be the name of the Lord; and henceforth now and 

for ever. From the rising of the sun unto the going down of 

the same, the name of the Lord is worthy of praise. (Ps. 112, 

2-3.) 

Out of loyalty, man owes Javé all his homage of adoration 
and obedience. The earth and sky, the sea and all that is in it, 
the countryside and all who live there, the very trees of the 
forest, all must proclaim according to their being that Javé 
is King and that he rules the world with justice. Could it be 
otherwise in the moral sphere? (Ps. 95.) 

Five Psalms sing more specially the universality of God’s 
kingdom: 46, 66, 99, 116, 86. 

Javé is King above all gods, that is to say above every 
supernatural being that finds a place in his court. 

For the Lord is a great God, and a great King above all 

gods. (Ps. 94, 3.) 

His reign is concerned primarily of course with Israel. He 
governs his chosen people with paternal and jealous care. In a 
special manner he dwells in the Temple of Jerusalem, but 
Jerusalem is destined to become the religious centre of the 
whole world, for Javé wishes to be honoured by all nations. 
He holds the reins that guide all empires. All peoples are 
subject to his government; pagans must bow to his rule, and 
the kings of the earth must own themselves his lieutenants and 
humble vassals. 

For the kingdom is the Lord’s; and he shall have dominion 

over the nations. (Ps. 21, 29.) 

All men are therefore called upon to render him homage, 
to bring him offerings and sacrifices, to bow down before 
him with fear and trembling. All must declare, Javé is 
King!’ 

Sing ye to the Lord a new canticle; sing to the Lord, all 
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the earth. Sing ye to the Lord, bless his name: shew forth 
his salvation from day to day . . . bring ye to the Lord, O ye 
kindreds of the Gentiles, bring ye to the Lord glory and 
honour; bring to the Lord glory unto his name. (Ps. 95, 
15.2, Jst8s) 


Infinite holiness 

His holiness is no less than his majesty and like it is infinite. 

Let them give praise to thy great name, for it is terrible 

and holy; .. . Exalt ye the Lord our God; and adore his 

footstool, for it is holy. (Ps. 98, 3, 5.) 

The attribute of holiness does not simply signify the 
absence of all deficiency, all imperfection, all shortcoming. It 
heralds chiefly a moral beauty and purity whose infinite 
brightness is more than the Seraphim themselves can look 
upon. It is an inaccessible perfection, incomparable justice 
founded on truth, faithfulness, integrity and goodness. In a 
word, God’s holiness is his whole being. It is that which 
distinguishes him personally from all else. 

As a consequence of this, God’s absolute sovereignty, his 
transcendance that surpasses all creatures, all ‘gods’, all 
peoples, this unique reality compared with which all else 
seems to slip into nothingness, requires from men an attitude 
of boundless fear and respect. Not only must man refrain 
from all that savours of familiarity, all free and easy manners, 
nor imagine merely that God can be useful to him, but must 
tremble at the very thought of approaching him, of seeing 
him or touching him. He is the Rex tremendae majestatis of the 
Dies irae. 

Everything about God is holy, not only his name which, 
as we have seen, is terrible in majesty, but the very places 
where he dwells must be known as sanctuaries. 

Bring to the Lord glory and honour; bring to the Lord 

glory to his name; adore ye the Lord in his holy court. 

(saz 828) 

The brightness of his splendour is such that nothing unclean 
can appear before him. 

Thou hast set our iniquities before thy eyes; our life in the 
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light of thy countenance. . . . Who knows the power of 

thy anger? (Ps. 89, 8, 11.) 

Man has no right to appear in God’s presence unless he too 
becomes holy like God. But it is only too evident that in God’s 
sight every living creature must confess itself unclean. 

Who shall ascend the mountain of the Lord; or who shall 

stand in his holy place? The innocent of hands and clean of 

heart-(Ps324, 43) 

Enter not into judgment with thy servant; for in thy sight 

no man living shall be justified. (Ps. 142, 2.) 

This is the foretaste of “Be ye perfect as your heavenly 
Father is perfect’ found in the Gospel (Matt. v, 48). 

The fullness of God’s majesty and holiness are such, there- 
fore, that man, mindful of his nothingness and his sin, must 
humble himself before him in an attitude of deepest adoration. 


God is eternal 


Before the world was created, God is. There never was nor 
ever can be a time when God was not. He was ‘in the begin- 
ning’, that is, before the mountains were brought forth or the 
earth and stars were made. With him, a century is like a day 
that is passed, or a few hours of the night slipping away while 
man sleeps. In speaking of God, the psalmist does not say 
‘Thou wert’ or “Thou wilt be’ but “Thou art’. 

Before the mountains were made, or the earth and the 

world was formed; from eternity and to eternity thou art 

God .. . For a thousand years in thy sight are as yesterday, 

which is passed. And as a watch in the night. (Ps. 89, 1-2, 4.) 

God’s eternity is manifested above all by contrast with the 
ephemeral character of all creatures. On all sides things grow 
old and wither, everything decays and needs to be renewed. 
God alone remains unchanged. The passage of years does not 
affect him, nor is he subject to the vicissitudes of creatures. For 
the ancients of Israel, immutability and permanence were 
typified by the earth and sky; ‘One generation passeth away, 
and another generation cometh; but the earth standeth for 
ever’, says Ecclesiastes (i, 4). Nevertheless, the psalmist declares, 
the earth will wear out like a garment which falls into shreds 
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and is cast away, but God, the invisible foundation on which 
creation rests, continues unchanged to rule all things, un- 
affected by their ceaseless succession, their degeneracy, their 
transformations, their revolutions. 
In the beginning, O Lord, thou foundest the earth; and the 
heavens are the works of thy hands. They shall perish but 
thou remainest; and all of them shall grow old like a 
garment; and as a vesture thou shalt change them, and they 
shall be changed. But thou art always the self-same; and 
thy years shall not fail. (Ps. 101, 26-8.) 


God is almighty and omniscient 


God’s almighty power is as unfathomable as his eternity. 
He can surely do whatsoever he wills, and is never constrained 
to do what he would not. His strength is infinite, which no 
obstacle can withstand. 

Our God is in heaven; he hath done all things whatsoever 

he would. (Ps. 113, 11.) 

Needing neither help or counsel from any man, he fills 
the world and all its story with his prodigious and wonderful 
works. None can do as he has done. In him alone is boundless 
will and strength. Those who think they can vie with him 
show themselves dupes of abysmal stupidity. 

Great things thou hast done; O God, who is like to thee: 

(Ps. 70, 19.) 

Thy arm is with might. Let thy hand be strengthened, and 

thy right hand exalted. (Ps. 88, 14.) 

And God does not keep this strength jealously for himself. 
It is his pleasure that man should profit by it, more especially 
the humble, the weak, people of no account, so that there 
can be no mistake about it and his intervention can be recog- 
nized by all. That is why the psalmist delights in calling God 
his rock-fastness and his citadel. What the fortified city of 
Sion was for the Jews, a place in which they could take refuge 
at the approach of enemies, God is for those who put their 
trust in his might. In his presence, all fear disappears and 
security is assured; he is a rampart against which every assault 
is broken. 
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Be thou unto me a God, a protector, and a house of refuge, 

to save me. For thou art my strength and my refuge. 

(Ps. 30, 3-4.) 

Our Lord will take up this simile when he says to the chief 
of the apostles, “Thou art Peter and upon this rock I will build 
my Church, and the gates of hell shall not prevail against it’. 
(St Matthew xvi, 18). 

Closely allied to God’s almighty power are his infinite 
knowledge and his omnipresence. There is no more limit to 
his knowledge than there is to his power. Just as no obstacle 
can withstand his might, so there is no end to the extent of his 
knowledge. 

Great is our Lord, and great is his power; and of his 

wisdom there is no number. (Ps. 146, 5.) 

As he has knowledge of all things, so is he present every- 
where with a presence that fills and absorbs all that is. The 
human mind can never understand or imagine the divine 
ubiquity and omniscience. 

Thy knowledge is become wonderful to me; it is high, and 

I cannot reach to it. (Ps. 138, 6.) 

He sees and knows all his creatures, but his particular 
regard is for ‘the children of men’. 

The Lord hath looked from heaven; he hath beheld all 

the sons of men. From his habitation which he hath pre- 

pared, he hath looked upon all that dwell on the earth. He 
who hath made the hearts of every one of them; who under- 

standeth all their works. (Ps. 32, 13-15.) 

He knew all about us even before we were created. Before 
our life began, we existed in his thought. 

Thy eyes did see my imperfect being, and in thy book all 

shall be written; days shall be formed, and no one in them. 

(Ps, 138,16.) 

Even when we were still hidden within our mother’s 
womb, he already knew us, and read as in an open book the 
whole story of our future life. 

For thou hast possessed my reins; thou hast protected me 

from my mother’s womb. My bone is not hidden from 

thee, which thou hast made in secret; and my substance in 

the lower parts of the earth. (Ps. 138, 13, 15.) 
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Now that we exist each as an individual being, we always 
and everywhere are in God’s presence; our whole life is 
spent under the eye of this incorruptible witness. It would be 
madness to suppose we could escape his infallible control, his 
inevitable vigilance. Neither distance, nor darkness, nor the 
depths of the sea are obstacles for him, since his spirit fills 
every corner of the universe. Wherever we are, there is he. 
All this is expressed in Psalm 138, in vivid language to which 
no exception could be taken by the most exact theology 
treating of God’s presence, from which no person or thing 
can escape. 

Whither shall I go from thy spirit? Or whither shall I 

flee from thy face? If I ascend into heaven, thou art there; 

if I descend into hell, thou art present. If I take my wings 
early in the morning, and dwell in the uttermost parts of 
the sea; even there also shall thy hand lead me; and thy right 
hand shall hold me. And I said: Perhaps darkness shall 
cover me, and night shall be my light in my pleasures. But 
darkness shall not be dark to thee, and night shall be light 
as the day; the darkness thereof, and the light thereof are 

alike to thee. (Ps. 138, 7-12.) 

Our whole life, with its two essential actions of work 
and rest, is subject to this invincible knowledge. Whether 
we work or whether we sleep, God’s regard is constantly 
upon us. 

Lord, thou hast proved me, and known me; thou hast 

known my sitting down, and my rising up. Thou hast 

understood my thoughts afar off; my path and my line 
thou hast searched out. And thou hast foreseen all my 

ways. (Ps. 138, 1-4.) 

God’s knowledge of us, moreover, is not superficial. He 
is not concerned simply with our gestures, our actions, our 
movements, the way in which we spend our life externally. 
He scrutinizes incessantly and tirelessly the smallest details of 
our most hidden life. He knows our thoughts in advance, our 
most intimate impressions, every movement of our body, our 
soul, the very marrow of our bones. He knows our words 
before they have been formed into speech. 

For there no speech in my tongue. Behold, O Lord, thou 
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hast known all things, the last and those of old; thou hast 

formed me, and hast laid thy hand upon me. (Ps. 138, 4-5.) 

Not only does God see all, but what he sees is stored up in 
his memory and written down in the book of life: 

I have declared to thee my life; thou hast set my tears in 

thy sight. As also in thy promise. (Ps. 55, 9.) 

What folly it is therefore, declares the psalmist, for man to 
ignore this knowledge of God, to forget it or try to thwart 
it. This absolute dominion of God is so persistent and terrible 
a thought for the sinner that he tries to be rid of it by the most 
appalling audacity, denying God’s very existence. But for the 
upright and virtuous man, that thought is more stimulating 
and consoling than any other. Blessed are they who can say 
with the psalmist: 

Prove me, O God, and know my heart; examine me, and 

know my paths. And see if there be in me the way of in- 

iquity; and lead me in the eternal way. (Ps. 138, 23-4.) 


God is the creator 


God’s might is most clearly manifested in his creation. All 
through the Psalter we find expressions of wonderment in the 
fact of the immense universe. All creatures are marked with 
the seal of majesty and admirable perfection. Even God’s 
enemies are obliged humbly to admit this. 

Shout with joy to God, all the earth; sing ye a psalm to his 

name; give glory to his praise. Say unto God: How terrible 

are thy works, O Lord! In the multitude of thy strength 
thy enemies shall lie to thee. Let all the earth adore thee and 

sing to thee; let it sing a psalm to thy name. (Ps. 65, 1-4.) 

Just as in the New Testament we read that Jesus made use 
of the whole universe when he taught by parables, so the 
Psalms exhort us to consider the wonders of creation and 
profit by its wonderful lessons. 

The message of creation is within reach of all men, learned 
or simple. Without need of words, it is proclaimed through- 
out the length and breadth of the whole world. But once again, 
this message must be listened to with an open mind, a humble 


and docile heart becoming a son of God. That is why the 
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praises offered by children have a peculiarly telling charm. 

For thy magnificence is elevated above the heavens. Out 

of the mouth of intants and sucklings thou hast perfected 

praise. (Ps. 8, 2-3.) 

“This last verse reminds us of the words that burst forth 
from our Lord: ‘Father, I thank thee, Lord of heaven and 
earth that thou hast hidden these things from the wise and 
prudent and hast revealed them to little ones’. It is also the 
verse he used in approving the cries of the children in the 
Temple courts at the end of his triumphal ride into Jerusalem, 
‘Have you never read: Out of the mouth of infants and of 
sucklings thou hast perfected praise’: (Matt. xxi, 16.) 

Refusal to appreciate the wonders of creation as ‘the works 
of God’s hands’ is the height of stupidity, an unforgivable 
crime for which the wicked will be condemned. 

For thou hast given me, O Lord, a delight in thy doings; 

and in the works of thy hands I shall rejoice. O Lord, how 

great are thy works! Thy thoughts are exceeding deep. 

The senseless man shall not know; nor will the fool under- 

stand these things. (Ps. 91, 5-7.) 

Give them according to their works . . . render to them 

their reward. Because they have not understood the works 

of the Lord and the operations of his hands: . . . (Ps. 27, 4-5). 

Our admiration must first be stirred as we see how one 
word of command, one breath of his mouth, has sufficed for 
the Lord to bring forth the universe out of nothing. 

By the word of the Lord the heavens were established; 

and all the power of them by the spirit of his mouth. . . . 

For he spoke and they were made; he commanded and 

they were created. (Ps. 32, 6, 9.) 

Because of all these beings brought to birth by God 
without any necessity or constraint, he is known as the 
creator. Such is his title of incommunicable glory. The same 
title affirms his absolute right of possession over all things. 

The earth is the Lord’s and the fulness thereof; the world 

and all they that dwell therein. (Ps. 23, 1.) 

His is not only the earth, this wonderful earth that seems to 
rest on the sea and there abides in tranquil poise, but also he is 
master of the harmonious and limitless multitude of stars, 
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All are at his service, and he makes use of them as messengers 
and servants of his glory. The world is like some garment in 
which he is pleased to clothe his invisible and unattainable 
essence. The light, for example, is like a cloak that envelops 
him; storms form his escort as he flies upon the wings of the 
wind; thunder is like his minister commissioned to execute 
his judgments (Ps. 103). 

Such imagery should not cause us to smile indulgently; 
its equivalent is found in the New Testament. Does not St 
Paul say that the Sovereign Lord “dwells in light inaccessible’ 
(I Tim. 6, 16). The Apostles who were present at our Lord’s 
Transfiguration on Mount Thabor saw him ‘shining as the 
sun, his garments white as snow’. And at Pentecost, was it 
not ‘the rushing of a mighty wind’ that heralded the coming 
of the Holy Ghost? 

Servants of God, creatures have also the commission to 
make him known. It is for them to reveal to us the divine 
being with all his attributes; and this they do with a logic that 
cannot be gainsaid. The perfection of the work forces us to 
recognize the supreme ingenuity of the worker. From the 
most radiant star to the smallest blade of grass, all things are 
marked with the excellence of God’s gifts and bear the imprint 
of his genius. For the intelligent man, the earth is like a great 
open book, in which God has inscribed his name in shining 
letters. The Psalms are like harbingers of the doctrine of St 
Paul (Rom. i, 20): ‘For the invisible things of him from the 
creation of the world are clearly seen, being understood by the 
things that are made’. 

The Psalter abounds in descriptions written in a poetry 
whose enthusiasm is most moving, trying as it does to make us 
realize the infinite variety of God’s works and the wisdom 
which willed their creation. The antelopes leaping about the 
mountains; the sun and the moon watching over day and 
night and thanks to which the passing of time, seasons, years, 
can be recorded; the rains that make the fields fruitful, grass 
for the cattle’s food; the great ocean teeming with fish; all 
such things are in turn the occasion of the psalmist’s wonder 
and the subjects of his songs. 
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How great are thy works, O Lord! Thou hast made all 
things in wisdom . . . Thou sendest forth springs in the 
vales; between the midst of the hills the waters shall pasceee 
bringing forth grass for cattle, and herb for the service of 
men... He hath made the moon for seasons; the sun know- 
eth his going down .. . so is this great sea, which stretcheth 
wide its arms; there are creeping things without number, 
creatures little and great. (Ps. 103, 24, 10, 14, 19, 25.) 


See also the exquisite manner in which the psalmist depicts 
the springtime: 

Thou hast visited the earth, and hast plentifully watered it; 

thou hast many ways enriched it. The river of God is filled 

with water; thou hast prepared their food; for so is its 
preparation. Fill up plentifully the streams thereof; multiply 
its fruits, it shall spring up and rejoice in its showers. Thou 
shalt bless the crown of the year of thy goodness; and thy 
fields shall be filled with plenty. The beautiful places of the 
wilderness shall grow fat; and the hills shall be girded about 
with joy. The rams of the flock are clothed; and the vales 
shall abound with corn. They shall shout; yea, they shall 

sing a hymn. (Ps. 64, 10-14.) 

Among all God’s creatures, those which win the psalmist’s 
greatest admiration are the sun and the storm, because they 
seem to him like the most perfect orchestration of God’s 
infinite power. 

Each morning, the sun, rising as it were from his tent in 
the east, bursts forth brilliant and joyful, like some young 
bridegroom from his nuptial chamber, and like a tireless 
warrior he makes his way across boundless space (Ps. 18). As 
soon as he appears waves of life flow through all creation; 
beings that have awaited his coming begin to move and 
burgeon. And what the sun is for the physical world, God in 
his eternal youth, says the Psalmist, is for the world of souls, 
filling them with his warmth, his riches and his joy. All that 
the Psalms say about the sun, moving from one end of the 
heavens to the other, warming the whole world and then 
sinking to his place of rest, suggests to the fathers of the 
Church the word of God, coming forth from his eternity to 
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fulfil his work of redemption and then to return to heaven, 
his work done. 

As for the storm, this is expressive of God’s terrible avenging 
justice. When thunder roars and hail pours down, when 
lightning strikes across the sky like a blazing sword, shattering 
the huge cedars of Lebanon, man must see in them the obedient 
ministers of God’s wrath which nothing can resist, and humbly 
proclaim his glory. 

The God of majesty hath thundered . . . The voice of the 

Lord is in power; the voice of the Lord in magnificence . . . 

the Lord shall break the cedars of Lebanon. And shall 

reduce them to pieces; as a calf of Lebanon; and as the 
beloved (unique) son of a unicorn . . . The voice of the 

Lord shaketh the desert . . . the voice of the Lord prepareth 

the stags. And he will discover the thick woods. (Ps. 28.) 

The wonderful thing about the material creation is its 
unfailing obedience to God; it never departs from the way of 
his law. The stars, for example, continue in their courses 
faithfully; the storm, even, which seems to be a law to itself, 
fulfils nevertheless the divine commandments. 

He hath established them for ever, and for ages of ages; 

he hath made a decree, and it shall not pass away. (Ps. 148, 6.) 

All creatures are blindly submissive to their master, as 
though out of reverential fear inspired by the sense of God’s 
power. 

He looketh upon the earth, and maketh it tremble; he 

toucheth the mountains, and they smoke. (Ps. 103, 32.) 

Everything in nature is obedient to the word of God, 
whose commands can instantly change the face of things. To 
illustrate this thought of his, the Psalmist chooses the pheno- 
menon of freezing water, which, in the country where he 
lived, was the more impressive for being more rare. 

Who giveth snow like wool; scattereth mists like ashes. 

He sendeth his crystal like morsels . . . He shall send out his 

word, and shall melt them; his wind shall blow, and the 

waters shall run. (Ps. 147, 6, 8.) 

Rationalistic physicists will consider it naive to speak of 
hail as small lumps of ice which, at God’s word, become 
once more flowing water. And yet, have we not here a deeper 
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mena of nature, goes back to their first cause which governs, 
moves and rules all things: 

Far from disdaining the Psalms under the pretext that their 
ideas of the cosmos do not correspond with the findings of 
our natural and physical sciences, we shall discover more and 
more each day the wonderful complexity of creation, and 
so have yet further reasons for singing of God’s wonders, 
whose sovereign wisdom has created and organized the 
universe. For that, after all, is the purpose for which creation 
was made: the praise of God offered by man, drawn out of 
nothingness with this end in view. 

Man, apparently so frail but in reality the king of the 
material creation, has been given the privilege of knowing 
and marvelling at these things. He was created to be the 
intelligent and loving interpreter for all the lower creatures, 
to discover and admire in them the reflection of that divine 
goodness and beauty which they contain, and by this means 
to raise his mind to the knowledge of uncreated goodness 
and beauty. Thanks to them, he will be moved to feelings of 
wonder and gratitude with which to do homage to his creator. 
The sight of the universe should wrest from him a cry of 
praise. 

Bless the Lord, O my soul; O Lord my God, thou art 

exceeding great. (Ps. 103, 1.) 

Then, because God has been pleased to subject ‘all things 
under his feet’ (8, 7), it is for him to call upon all these subjects 
of his domination to join him in singing his hymn of praise. 
He will lend them his own soul so that they can exalt the 
greatness and the glory of him who made them. 

This is what the psalmist does. He passes in review all 
creatures and exhorts each of them to praise him from whom 
they have their being; from the angels of the heavenly army 
down to the humblest flower, from mountains to sea monsters, 
from the sun to the rain, all must be set in motion to answer 
his pressing invitation; “Praise him! Bless him!’ Rivers are 
called upon to ‘clap their hands’ by their rolling waters; 
mountains must sing in chorus; torrents must make a joyful 
noise as they rush down their stony beds. Endlessly must this 
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hymn of nature rise up from all creation. If the earth rests 
from its praise at sunset, it is for the night to take up the theme. 
Each in its own way, day and night alternate in the ceaseless 
canticle. 

The heavens shew forth the glory of God; and the firma- 

ment declareth the work of his hands. Day to day uttereth 

speech; and night to night sheweth knowledge. There are no 
speeches nor languages, where their voices are not heard. 

Their sound hath gone forth into all the earth; and their 

words unto the ends of the world. (Ps. 18, 1-5.) 

But in fact, how can all these dumb creatures praise God? 
By the mediation of man, by showing him the power, the 
wisdom, the greatness and the magnificence of the creator, 
and so helping him offer a more abundant praise. Kings and 
people, princes and chieftains, young men and maidens, old 
men and children, all call upon the help of the sun, the moon, 
the stars, the earth, oceans, fire, snow and mist, wind-storm, 
hills and mountains, fruitful trees and boles of the forest, 
beasts and reptiles and birds, all must acclaim in one gigantic 
united choir the name that is over every other name: Javé, 
he who is. 


God is providence 


God is not content simply to be the creator. Having called 
things into existence, he does not lose interest in them as 
though they were no concern of his. He takes charge of the 
universe which, coming forth as it does from nothing, cannot 
subsist without his constant intervention. The entire unfolding 
of its history down to its smallest invisible details depends 
wholly on him who conserves and governs it. He is universal 
providence. From the height of heaven he bends down to the 
world, and in due season provides for the needs of all beings, 
giving them their subsistence, their appropriate nourishment, 
and continuing to strengthen their weakness and maintain 
them in being. The eyes of all look to him in hope, as to their 
sovereign benefactor. Everything that breathes, everything 
that moves, everything that is, owes its being and its life to the 
spirit of God. He opens his hand and gives with infinite 
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his gifts. 

All expect of thee that thou give them food in season. 

What thou givest to them they shall gather up; when thou 

openest thy hand, they shall all be filled with good. But if 

thou turnest away thy face, they shall be troubled; thou 
shalt take away their breath, and they shall fail, and shall 
return to their dust. Thou shall send forth thy spirit, and 
they shall be created; and thou shalt renew the face of the 

earth. (Ps. 103, 27-30.) 

Signs of the divine ruling and providence of God are to be 
seen all over the world. No creature, be it never so feeble, 
escapes from the thought of God, for all are the work of his 
hand. 

Without leaving his heaven, he knows and sees all that 
happens on earth; his eye never closes for weariness. 

The providential action of God is to be recognized even 
in cosmic phenomena. The whole universe is organized with 
wisdom and artistry. Everything is ordered in view of its 
appropriate end, from which there can be no falling away. 
Everything responds to his kindly reckoning. The stars which 
no man can number are ruled by God according to his good 
pleasure; he calls them each by name (146, 4). It is God who 
makes the streams and rivers flow to fertilize the earth and 
give drink to living creatures. Springs alone are not enough; 
they are not found, for example, at the tops of mountains. 
For such places, God provides the rain and dew. Thanks to 
fecundating showers, grass and plants spring up, great trees 
also, in which the birds make their nests. The animals have an 
instinct for finding some hide-out suitable for their nature. 
The roaring of the lion whelps is like a fervent prayer addressed 
to God to give them food to appease their hunger. Even the 
young ravens, supposed by popular belief to be abandoned 
by their parents while they were still too young to fend for 
themselves, seem, by their piteous cawing, to implore God to 
send them needful help (146, 7-10). 

But above all is divine providence pleased to look after 
the most privileged of creatures, man. This care begins from 
the child’s very conception, fashioning the body within the 
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mother’s womb, and forming the tiny members like the skilful 
weaver with the silk in his loom, who with careful artistry 
brings his work slowly to perfection (Ps. 138). Born into the 
world, man continues until his last breath to be the object of 
God’s special predilection which goes before him in all he 
does. God sees him, watches over him, never takes his eyes 
off him. Even his most secret thoughts and the actions they 
inspire are fully known to the providence of God. 

With no less vigilance does this providence act in the 
history of nations, by being their sovereign ruler and govern- 
ing their destinies with a masterly hand. Be they never so 
restless, it is God who leads them to execute his own divine 
designs. Their plans can never prevail against his, which 
must surely be realized. Even when God seems to abandon the 
world to its own wickedness, still “his eyes behold the nations’. 
‘Let not them that provoke him be exalted in themselves’ 
(65, 7), they will not carry their evil designs beyond the limits 
permitted by God, nor will they escape his punishments. 

The Lord bringeth to nought the counsels of nations; and 

he rejecteth the devices of people, and casteth away the 

counsels of princes. But the counsel of the Lord standeth 
for ever; the thoughts of his heart to all generations. 

(Ps. 32, 10-11.) 

According to the mysterious pattern of his high wisdom, 
he sends them, turn by turn, trials or deliverance. 

For they got not the possession of the land by their own 

sword; neither did their own arm save them. But thy right 

hand and thy arm, and the light of thy countenance; 

because thou wast pleased with them. (Ps. 43, 4.) 

Allis carefully weighed in the balance of God’s providence, 
so that all things turn out well for those that love him. 

The Lord hath looked from heaven; he hath beheld all 

the sons of men. From his habitation which he hath pre- 

pared, he hath looked upon all that dwell on the earth. 

He who hath made the hearts of every one of them; who 

understandeth all their works . . ; Behold the eyes of the 

Lord are on them that fear him; and on them that hope in 

his mercy. To deliver their souls from death; and feed them 

in famine. (Ps. 32, 13-15, 18-19.) 
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The wise decisions by which Javé governs the world and 
in perfect justice decrees the lot of individuals are compared 
(35, 6-7) to the depth and breadth of the ocean which embraces 
the earth and bears it up: they are unfathomable. 

If God is the providence of all men, he is particularly 
so for the weak, the lonely, the desolate, the persecuted, for 
those who have no protector in this world and seem destined 
to wretchedness. With such as they, his compassion is more 
than ever ready to succour, and in Psalm 145 we find verses 
whose beauty seems to describe in advance the characteristics 
of the mission of Christ: 


Blessed is he who hath the God of Jacob for his helper, 
whose hope is in the Lord his God . . . Who executeth 
judgment for them that suffer wrong; who giveth food to 
the hungry. The Lord looseth them that are fettered; the 
Lord enlighteneth the blind. The Lord lifteth up them 
that are cast down; the Lord loveth the just. The Lord 
keepeth the strangers. He will support the fatherless and the 
widow. (Ps. 145, 5, 7-9.) 


And to express God’s tenderness for those who confide 
in his providence, those who confidently say 


Keep me as the apple of thy eye. Protect me under the 

shadow of thy wings. (Ps. 16, 8.) 
the Psalms—particularly 90 and 17—are lavish in their similes. 
God is for them as a citadel, a rock-fastness, a place of refuge, 
a shield, a breast-plate, a mother hen sheltering her chicks 
under her wings, a refreshing shade from the burning rays of 
the midday sun, a sure help when the enemy launches his 
attacks, an unfailing surety against the harmful effects of both 
moon and sun. More particularly is he represented as a 
shepherd, showing for man that affectionate solicitude that 
the oriental shepherd shows for those sheep with which he 
lives day and night in their lonely pastureland, leading them to 
fields where fresh grass abounds, where they can lie down 
contented, or bringing them to springs of water where they 
can slake their thirst, choosing for them the best and shortest 
ways, avoiding dangerous roads and dark ravines where wild 
beasts and robbers prowl. With him, there is no fear of going 
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astray, no fear of anything, for he bears in his hand his crook 
to guide them and his stick to defend them. 

The Lord ruleth me (is my shepherd, Heb.) and I shall want 

nothing. He hath set me in a place of pasture. He hath 

brought me up on the water of refreshment; He hath con- 
verted my soul . . . I will fear no evils; for thou art with me. 

Thy rod and thy staff; they have comforted me. (Ps. 22, 

rot 

a know the way in which Jesus takes up this image of 
the good Shepherd and applies it to himself: ‘I am the good 
shepherd. The good shepherd giveth his life for his sheep, but 
the hireling, and he that is not the shepherd, whose own the 
sheep are not, seeth the wolf coming and leaveth the sheep 
and flieth . . . 1am the good shepherd; and I know mine and 
mine know me’ (John x, 11-17). And indeed he acted as a 
shepherd such as the pasturelands of Juda had never seen nor 
known. He is the shepherd who leaves the ninety-nine sheep 
safely in the fold to go searching after the one that has gone 
astray, and brings the silly little thing back on his own 
shoulders, redeemed at the price of his own blood... 

Sometimes, it is true, the psalmist utters a cry of agony, 
seeming to reproach God, and calling on him to explain why 
he has allowed such distress to fall upon his people. 

Arise, why sleepest thou, O Lord? Arise and cast us off 

not to the end. Why turnest thou thy face away and for- 

gettest our want and our trouble? (Ps. 43, 23-4.) 

But this agonized and suppliant pleading is not a denial 
of God’s providence. Rather is it a more insistent manner of 
calling on his aid. It is the ‘why’ of a sorely perplexed child, 
who nonetheless remains faithfully confident. 

The security experienced by the confident soul is aptly 
compared with mount Sion, whose foundations were immove- 
able, and which seemed to be impregnable because of the 
hills that surrounded it. 

They that trust in the Lord shall be as mount Sion; he shall 

not be moved for ever that dwelleth in Jerusalem. Moun- 

tains are round about it; so the Lord is round about his 

people. (Ps. 124, 1-2.) 

‘Indeed’, Pére Hugueny writes (in his Psaumes et Cantiques 
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de Bréviaire Romain), ‘the help afforded by Javé has not shielded 
Jerusalem from all attacks, but has preserved it through every 
trial until the day when this same Jerusalem of the Jews 
rejected and crucified her Messias and so forfeited her share in 
the promises made to the heirs of Abraham’s faith.’ 

We cannot fail to notice how the Psalms insistently cele- 
brate Javé’s providential goodness towards his chosen people, 
Israel. This is a people over whom he watches with privileged 
care and a love of predilection. He extends to his people a 
tenderness like that of a man for his wife. Several Psalms give 
accounts of the wonders wrought by him on their behalf, and 
for which all people are called upon to praise him (Ps. 65). 
Above all, the striking miracles that accompanied their 
coming forth from Egypt and crowned their conquest of 
the land of Canaan were overwhelming indications of the 
protection of the God of Israel. Psalms 77, 104, 110, 134 and 
147 are particularly expressive in this connection. Some of 
these read like a litany of the divine favours poured out upon 
the chosen people, accompanied by a summons to fervent 
thanksgiving as well as to fidelity, as a guarantee that this 
overwhelming goodness is assured for ever. 

Truly is Javé the shepherd of Israel, their invisible but ever- 
vigilant defender, averting all dangers, keeping watch over 
them by day and night, guiding them in all their ways. 

Behold he shall neither slumber nor sleep, that keepeth 

Israel. The Lord is thy keeper; the Lord is thy protection 

upon thy right hand. The sun shall not burn thee by day; 

nor the moon by night. The Lord keepeth thee from all 
evil; may the Lord keep thy soul. May the Lord keep thy 
coming in and thy going out; from henceforth now and 

for ever. (Ps. 120, 4-8.) 

What can Israel do in return, to show themselves worthy of 
Javé’s predilection? Surely offer him faithful homage, live 
constantly in his presence, pour out before him most fervent 
and joyful worship. Alas! too often Israel’s reply to the divine 
favours was ingratitude, defiance, unfaithfulness and rebellion. 

But my people heard not my voice; and Israel hearkened 

not to me. (Ps. 80, 12.) 

But like the father of the prodigal son in the Gospel, 
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Javé showed infinite forbearance, witholding his anger, 
pardoning again and again at the least sign of repentance, 
while redoubling his reproaches and his promises. 


If my people had heard me, if Israel had walked in my ways; 

I should soon have humbled their enemies, and laid my 

hand on them that troubled them. The enemies of the 

Lord have lied to him; and their time shall be for ever. 

And he fed them with the fat of wheat; and filled them with 

honey out of the rock. (Ps. 80, 14-17.) 

Faced with Israel’s ingratitude and hardness of heart, Javé 
must needs reply by punishments. For this, it was enough to 
abandon them to their own wayward designs and let them 
follow their own will. The psalmist uses such circumstances 
to emphasize what a terrible thing it is to abuse God’s graces 
and to oblige his mercy to give place to strict justice. 


Under God’s scourge, Israel is represented (Ps. 79) as a vine 
taken up from Egypt and carefully planted in Canaan, which 
for a long time prospered, but now is deserted by the vine- 
dresser, trodden down by all who pass by and devastated 
by wild beasts. 

Nevertheless, even in punishing them, God’s intention 
is to purify them as silver is purified of its dross. 

Thou hast set men over our heads. We have passed through 

fire and water; and thou hast brought us out into a refresh- 

ment. (Ps. 65, 12.) 


We must make no mistake about the way in which the 
Psalms deal extensively with the dealings of divine providence 
as regards Israel. We must there see the image of God’s dealings 
with each one of us. All men can and should recognize them- 
selves as an object of God’s special choice and unique tender- 
ness. Every day of their earthly pilgrimage should end with 
that refrain of gratitude and love which binds together the 
verses of Psalm 135: 

For his mercy endureth for ever. 

And every man, while bewailing his ingratitude, has the 
right to apply to himself what is said of Israel: 

He hath not done in like manner to every nation... 

(Psat ay, 03) 
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But at the same time we must recognize Javé’s reproving 
his people as likewise addressed to ourselves: 

Hear, O my people, and I will testify to thee. O Israel, if 

thou wilt hearken to me, there shall be no new god in thee; 

neither shalt thou adore a strange god. For I am the Lord 

thy God, who brought thee out of the land of Egypt. 

(Ps. 80, 9-10.) 


God is just 


Among the peoples of antiquity, none had so vivid and 
earnest a feeling for justice as the Hebrews. “Every man shall 
be rewarded according to his works’ is at the base of Hebrew 
theology. No wonder the idea is so frequently met with in the 
Psalms, of which few fail to evoke the principle in one way or 
another, even if no more than as an illustration or supposition. 
When God’s attributes are in question, none is so frequently 
mentioned after his providence as his justice. It goes hand 
in hand with his goodness, but normally it is justice that is 
given pride of place. It is a basic attribute, without which all 
others would be meaningless. Above all, Javé is a just God. 

He is indeed relentlessly just. He cannot be bought or 
deceived by flattery, nor intimidated by threats nor misled by 
false oaths. For he is clearsighted, faithful to his promises, 
founder of the ordered creation and guardian of the moral 
law. Whatever he does, he cannot swerve from his justice: 

The Lord is just in all his ways; and holy in all his works. 

(PS 144, 17.) 

Truth, justice and loyalty are for him like the heralds 
which, in Eastern lands, preceded the retinue of some great 
personage. The sight of their effects is the sure sign that Javé 
is there. 

Justice and judgment are the preparation of thy throne. 

Mercy and truth shall go before thy face. (Ps. 88, 15.) 

He judges with equity. Though he reigns in highest heaven, 
he is ever mindful of this world’s turmoil, his eyes are open 
upon both individuals and peoples, he scrutinizes all that 
happens here below, down to the smallest details, down to the 
secrets of men’s hearts: 
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The Lord is in his holy temple; the Lord’s throne is in 

heaven. His eyes look on the poor man; his eyelids examine 

the sons of men. The Lord trieth the just and the wicked. 

(Ps. 10, 5-6.) 

He does not look upon man’s actions with equal impassi- 
bility, nor shows a like countenance to all. He discerns both 
good and evil with infallible justice, giving to each its due 
reward. 

For thou wilt render to every man according to his works. 

(PseOls 13.) 

But the Lord remaineth for ever. He hath prepared his 

throne in judgment. And he shall judge the world in 

equity, he shall judge the people in justice. (Ps. 9, 8-9.) 

Consequently, the wicked must expect to be punished, and 
the good may count on receiving a just reward. 

The just shall rejoice when he shall see the revenge; he 

shall wash his hands in the blood of the sinner. And man 

shall say; if indeed there be fruit to the just; there is indeed 

a God that judgeth them on the earth. (Ps. 57, 11-12.) 

It is because he is just, that God’s providence, as we have 
seen, delights to take in hand the cause of the weak and 
despised. He avenges those whose rights have been over- 
ridden, and consoles the oppressed so that at the last they find 
themselves secure. 

By reason of the misery of the needy, and the groans of the 

poor, now will I arise, saith the Lord. I will set him in 

safety ; I will deal confidently in his regard. (Ps. 11, 6.) 

It is again because God is just that his words are of sterling 
value, like highly purified gold. No shadow of falsehood is 
to be found in them. 

The words of the Lord are pure words; as silver tried by the 

fire, purged from the earth, refined seven times. (Ps. 11, 7.) 

Javé is not like man who deceives and is himself deceived. 
His words are always true and his works are always in accord 
with what he foretells. His favours are without repentance 
and his promises once made are sure of fulfilment all through 
time and eternity. 

The works of his hands are truth and judgment. All his 

commandments are faithful; confirmed for ever and ever, 
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made in truth and equity. He hath sent redemption to his 

people; he hath commanded his covenant for ever. (Ps. 110, 

7-9.) 

Because man is sure that he cannot play him false, he can 
entrust himself to him with perfect confidence. God’s just 
tule is worthy of our admiration and our songs of praise. 

Let the nations be glad and rejoice; for thou judgest the 

people with justice, and directest the nations upon earth. 

Let the people, O God, confess to thee; let all the people 

give praise to thee. (Ps. 66, 5-6.) 

God is not content with being just himself; he requires 
men to practise justice also. “The Lord is just, and just are the 
deeds he loves’ (Ps. ro, 8). And while he lovingly watches over 
those who seek what is right and defend justice, while he 
‘befriends the innocent’ (Ps. 145, 8), he is relentless towards 
those who, in Israel, are charged to execute justice and yet 
behave in an infamous manner. For them he applies their own 
law of talion: 

And he will render them their iniquity; and in their malice 

he will destroy them. The Lord our God will destroy them. 

(Ps. 93, 23.) 

God’s justice, then, can be carried to extremes, urged on 
by righteous anger, so that it is a terrible thing to fall into 
his hands. 

God is a just judge, strong and patient: is he angry every 

day? Except you be converted, he will brandish his sword; 

he hath bent his bow, and made it ready. (Ps. 7, 12-13.) 

For obstinate sinners God’s anger can be devastating. 
Because ‘The earth is the Lord’s and the fulness thereof’ 
(Ps. 23, 1), he can use natural means to execute his justice and 
wreak his vengeance. The history of Israel is there to attest the 
redoubtable way in which he strikes his enemies, so as better 
to protect his people. Psalm 77 reminds us of the plagues of 
Egypt: aoe . 

And he turned their rivers into blood; and their showers 

that they might not drink. He sent amongst them divers 

sorts of flies, which devoured them; frogs which destroyed 
them. And he gave up their fruits to the blast, and their 
labours to the locust. And he destroyed their vineyards 
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with hail, and their mulberry trees with hoarfrost. And he 

gave up their cattle to the hail, and their stock to the fire... 

And he killed all the first born in the land of Egypt. (Ps. 77, 

44-8, 51.) ae 

This avenging anger of God must not surprise us; it is a 
consequence and a corollary necessary to his attribute of 
justice. If it fills the sinner with dread, the man who fears God 
has nothing at which to be afraid. Doubtless, he too is obliged 
to beg for mercy in his wretchedness: 

O Lord, rebuke me not in thy indignation, nor chastise me 

in thy wrath. (Ps. 6, 1.) 

But above all, he may expect God’s wondrous promises to 
him to be fulfilled: “His countenance hath beheld righteous- 
hess (Ps. 10,07). 

God’s justice, the psalmist declares, cannot possibly err. 
It watches over the drama of our destiny without fail. Often, 
however, it manifests itself in a way no man can fail to 
recognize, while at other times it remains hidden in impene- 
trable obscurity. And just as it cannot be denied, so is it 
impossible to comprehend it always. To unwary eyes, what 
apparent chaos seems to be the outcome of a government 
that is infinitely wise! What violation of justice under the 
most just of rules! Sometimes we find on the lips of the psalm- 
ist, when he is weighed down by misfortune and his enemies 
still go unpunished, a kind of challenging demand that God 
should stir himself out of his apparent slumber. 

The Lord is the God to whom revenge belongeth; the 

God of revenge hath acted freely. Lift up thyself, thou that 

judgest the earth; render a reward to the proud. How 

long shall sinners, O Lord; how long shall sinners glory? 

(Ps. 93, 1-3.) 

God’s intervention in the world by secret ways that seem 
to accord so little with what we should expect is a terrible 
and formidable problem. Its poignancy is especially expressed 
in Psalm 72. True, it begins with a firm act of faith in the 
undeniable fact: 

How good is God to Israel; to them that are of a right heart. 

But this act of faith is not going to stop the psalmist from 
telling us, in biting indignation, of his profound perplexity 
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at the strange and bewildering spectacle provided by this 
world. 

Because I had a zeal on occasion of the wicked, seeing the 

prosperity of sinners. For there is no regard to their death; 

nor is their strength in their stripes. They are not in the 
labour of men; neither shall they be scourged like other 
men... Behold these are sinners; and yet abounding in the 

world they have obtained riches. (Ps. 72, 3-5, 12.) 

_ And all the time, the just are afflicted. 

And I said: Then have I in vain justified my heart, and 

washed my hands among the innocent. And I have been 

scourged all the day; and my chastisement has been in the 

mornings .. . (Ps. 72, 13-14.) 

Here is a problem pregnant with difficulty. 

I studied that I might know this thing; it is a labour in 

my sight. (Ps. 72, 16.) 

There seems to be a risk that God’s apparent apathy may be 
misunderstood both by the good, who find it an occasion of 
discouragement, and by the wicked, who make it an excuse 
for persevering in their evil ways, pretending that God neither 
sees nor hears nor takes any account of what happens on earth 
(Ps. 93, 7). But for the psalmist, this is sheer blasphemy. Those 
who imagine that the creator is wanting in those faculties 
that he himself has given to man are nothing else than fools, 
he says. 

He that planted the ear, shall he not hear? Or he that 

formed the eye, doth he not consider? He that chastiseth 

nations, shall he not rebuke; he that teacheth man know- 

ledge? (Ps. 93, 9-10.) 

The shameful sight of the undeserved success of the wicked 
and the inexplicable crushing of the good—a grievous trial 
for man’s faith—must have a solution somewhere. 

I will incline my ear to a parable; I will open my proposi- 

tion on the psaltery. (Ps. 48, 5.) 

In this context, Podechard says in his Le Psautier, “The 
enigmatic term used by the psalmist, suggests without doubt 
that the revelation will only be half uttered, like the words of 
an oracle, leaving to the hearers’ sagacity the unravelling of the 
rest’. 
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The apparent negligence of divine justice is no more than 
temporary; it is not disinterestedness. The insolent attain- 
ments and ostentatious wealth of the wicked are in no sense a 
reward; rather are they utterly valueless. Their happiness is 
only apparent. The road they tread is slippery and deceptive, 
be it never so attractive in appearance; in the end it leads to 
ruin. 

They have gone to endless trouble to amass their treasures, 
but those very treasures in which they trust are both worthless 
and fleeting. Such treasures, such goods as these cannot save 
them. ‘God, the master of life and death, will not consent to 
their redeeming themselves by a sum of money, as the law 
allowed in certain cases to men who had inadvertently been 
guilty of manslaughter. The greatest of riches can never come 
up to the price of a man’s life’ (Podechard). The wicked are 
condemned to perish with a groan, to disappear like a dream. 
At the moment of death they will be seized with fear, both 
at the thought of the good things they must leave behind 
and at the sight of Sheol which is about to swallow them up. 
So they go, and their riches pass into the hands of strangers. 

Be not thou afraid when a man shall be made rich, and 

when the glory of his house shall be increased. For when 

he shall die he shall take nothing away; nor shall his glory 

descend with him. (Ps. 48, 17-18.) 

Be not emulous of evil doers; nor envy them that work 

iniquity. For they shall shortly wither away as grass; and 

as the green herbs shall quickly fall. (Ps. 36, 1-2.) 

I have seen the wicked highly exalted, and lifted up like 

the cedars of Lebanon and I passed by, and lo, he was not; 

and I sought him and his place was not found. (Ps. 36, 35-6.) 

In Sheol, to which all sinners descend, and where there is 
no distinction between rich and poor but rather between the 
good and the wicked, earthly riches count for nothing. There 
is no purchasing Javé’s favour. 

No brother can redeem, nor shall man redeem; he shall 

not give to God his ransom. Nor the price of the redemption 

of his soul. (Ps. 48, 8-9.) 

At a given moment God seems to be silent and even in- 
different to what happens on earth. But in fact, he is waiting ; 
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the moment for him to act will surely come. If rewards or 
punishments always followed immediately and manifestly 
the virtuous or wicked action, our faith would be deprived of 
its greater merit. Our blind belief in the infallibility of divine 
justice is like homage offered to God’s goodness. The silence 
of God at the very time when blasphemies resound on all 
sides is almost like terrible and merited derision, for although 
it seems to treat sinners with impunity, it is in fact preparing 
a more dreadful punishment for them. 

As the the trials endured by the good, they must be seen 
not as punishment but as a manifestation of God’s fatherly 
providence, bearing them up and consoling them indeed, but 
correcting, purifying, and instructing them in view of greater 
perfection. 

Blessed is the man whom thou shalt instruct, O Lord; and 

shalt teach him out of thy law. That thou mayst give him 

rest from the evil days; till a pit be dug for the wicked. . . 

If I said: My foot is moved; thy mercy, O Lord, assisted 

me. According to the multitude of my sorrows in my heart, 

thy comforts have given joy to my soul. . . But the Lord 

is my refuge; and my God the help of my hope. (Ps. 93, 

12-13, 18, 22.) 

I have been young and now am old; and I have not seen 

the just forsaken, nor his seed seeking bread. (Ps. 36, 25.) 

The day of Javé’s judgment will surely come, and that 
day will see the harmonious re-establishment of all justice. 
It will be clear to all that the way of goodness leads finally to 
prosperty, while that of wickedness ends in ruin. In a little 
while the present state of things will be reversed. All man needs 
now is patience. After the delay of the long wait, the time at 
last will come when all things will be restored to due order, as 
Ecclesiastes says (iii, 17), “Then shall be the time of every 
thing’. God himself declares that on the day appointed by 
him, he will reveal himself as the terrible judge, before whom 
the whole world will tremble. 

When I shall take time, I will judge justices. (Ps. 74, 3.) 

Thou art terrible, and who shall resist thee? From that time 

thy wrath. Thou hast caused judgment to be heard from 

heaven; the earth trembled and was still, when God arose 
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in judgment, to save all the meek of the earth. (Ps. 75, 8-10.) 
The final judgment will give full satisfaction to those who 
hunger for justice. Retribution will be meted out according to 
the deserts of each. The long silence of God, during which the 
wicked mockingly asked ‘Where is thy God:’, at last is broken. 
Let the heavens rejoice, and let the earth be glad, let the sea 
be moved and the fulness thereof . . . Before the face of the 
Lord, because he cometh, because he cometh to judge the 
earth. He shall judge the world with justice, and the people 

with his truth. (Ps. 95, 11-13.) 

Now shall the just man who was oppressed by the wicked, 
the innocent who suffered for the guilty, the humble, the 
poor, the weak and the persecuted, have their full revenge. 
Crime will be punished, pride will be humbled, wickedness 
will be crushed. Evil men will be the victims of their own evil 
deeds. Cast out of their false security, they will find themselves 
deep in the horrors of eternal expiation. 

And he will render them their iniquity; and in their malice 

he will destroy them. The Lord our God will destroy them. 

(Ps. 93,235) 

The Gentiles have stuck fast in the destruction which they 

prepared. Their foot hath been taken in the very snare which 

they hid. The Lord shall be known when he executeth 
judgment; the sinner hath been caught in the works of his 

own hands. (Ps. 9, 16-17.) 

The punishment of the wicked as described by the psalms 
is of a piece with what our Lord announces about hell fire. 

He shall rain snares upon sinners; fire and brimstone and 

storms of wind shall be the portion of their cup. (Ps. 10, 6.) 

At the same time, the just man will say to God, ‘with 
thy glory thou hast received me . . . Thou art the God of my 
heart, and the God that is my portion for ever’ (Ps. 72, 24 and 
26), and by a just turn of events God will make them reign 
over those that formerly oppressed them. At last they will 
recognize how the right order of things is restored for ever. 

And man shall say: If indeed there be fruit to the just; there 

is ae a God that judgeth them upon the earth. (Ps. 57, 

12. 

Those who were embittered by the apparent disorder of the 
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world and gave way to murmuring against God, will re- 
proach themselves with the folly of their thoughts. 

For my heart hath been enflamed, and my reins have been 

changed; and I am brought to nothing, and I knew not. 

I am become as a beast before thee. (Ps. 72, 21-3.) 

The assured anticipation of a final judgment putting 
all to rights must be for the just man here below a source of 
appeasement and consolation, enabling him to face calmly all 
the troubles and dangers of this present life. 

Commit thy way to the Lord, and trust in him; and he will 

do it and he will bring forth thy justice as the light and thy 

judgment as the noonday. Be subject to the Lord and pray 
to him. Envy not the man who prospereth in his way; the 
man who doth unjust things. Cease from anger, and leave 
rage; have no emulation to do evil. For evildoers shall be 
cut off; but they that wait upon the Lord, they shall inherit 

the land. (Ps. 36, 5-9.) 

After all, the lot of the just man is best, whatever the 
appearances. He knows he is God’s friend, and walks in his 
presence, and this assurance is worth more to him than all 
material prosperity. What matter the troubles of this world 
when one is possessed of God, when one has the sovereign 
good as one’s treasure? Throughout life, God supplies all, 
restores all; he is wealth and beatitude itself. 

For behold they that go far from thee shall perish; thou hast 

destroyed all of them that are disloyal to thee. But it is 

good for me to adhere to my God, to put my hope in the 

Lord God. (Ps. 72, 27-8.) 


The goodness and the mercy of God 


It seems as if the psalmist cannot speak of God’s justice 
without at once calling to mind his goodness, for he knows 
only too well that if God were to treat him according to the 
strict rules of justice alone, he would be lost. None can bear 
the divine scrutiny if justice and equity alone prevail. And so 
the psalmist prays: 

Enter not into judgment with thy servant; for in thy sight 

no man living shall be justified. (Ps. 142, 2.) 
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And so, if sometimes the psalmist makes his petition to 
God in the name of justice, it is more often his goodness that 
he invokes when asking some favour. Fortunately for man, 
God is good, with a goodness that surpasses our wildest 
imagination; and it is this goodness which brings God so close 
to man with such tender understanding. 

God’s goodness is the result of his love. He loves men 
because he created them, and a craftsman cannot fail to love 
the work of his hands, especially when he has put into that 
work the very best of his particular genius. 

God is also good because he is just. He knows man to the 
very roots of his being, and this knowledge of what man is, so 
wanting in many respects, is the explanation of his tireless 
love, his most patient mercy, his ever-watchful pity, his ever- 
ready pardon. He kneads us in his hands; and out of what:— 
the slime of the earth. What can be expected of a creature 
springing from such an origin? It is only right, therefore, that 
God should be merciful. Such an expression seems paradoxical, 
yet it contains the teaching of the whole Psalter on the 
attributes of God. 

Out of pity for man, therefore, God mitigates the rights of 
his justice. Nothing is to be dreaded so much as this justice, 
but when at last it is acted upon, it is only after how much 
delay, how much hesitation, how many invitations to repent- 
ance, what concern to provide a last way back! His anger may 
flare up for a moment but the instinctive reaction of his heart 
is to succour, to give, to bless. God’s indignation lasts but a 
short time, whereas his goodness follows us and upholds us 
right through our life. Moses learned from God himself that 
though the severity of his justice reaches to the third and fourth 
generation, the effects of his goodness reach until the 
thousandth generation (Exod. xxxiv, 5-8). Psalm 29 tells the 
same story: 

For wrath is in his indignation; and life in his good will. 

In the evening weeping shall have place; and in the morning 

gladness. (Ps. 29, 6.) 

Even the misfortunes which God allows to befall us are 
sent as a trial of our confidence and are also a result of his 
goodness. In the midst of the inevitable tribulations of this 
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life, our faith in the divine mercy must be unshaken. 

Do ye manfully, and let your heart be strengthened, all 

ye that hope in the Lord. (Ps. 30, 25.) 

Praise of the divine goodness is a constantly recurring 
refrain all through the Psalter. It is mentioned more than a 
hundred and twenty times. If it is an exaggeration to say that 
all the Psalms are exclusively taken up by this praise, at least 
we find texts that pay homage to it in every one. The impres- 
sion given is that to sing of it was the psalmist’s most constant 
preoccupation. He never tires of contemplating it, searching 
out its riches and recounting in rapturous wonder and gratitude 
the amazing ways in which it has been made known. The joy- 
ful tone we find all through the Psalter is traceable to this 
boundless confidence in God’s goodness. 

O taste, and see that the Lord is sweet; blessed is the man 

that hopeth in him. (Ps. 33, 9.) 

Such an expression must surely have been in the mind of 
the apostle when, speaking of the Incarnation, he wrote, 
“When the goodness and kindness of God our saviour 
appeared . . . he saved us’ (Titus iii, 4). 

This divine goodness is not capricious and inconstant. It is 
eternal; it lasts for ever and does not leave its bountiful works 
unfinished. There is no fear that it may be reduced or with- 
drawn. Psalm 135 proclaims this in a kind of litany. The choir 
leader begins by inviting all men to pay homage and give 
thanks to Javé, and proceeds to enumerate reasons why this 
should be done. In each verse, the faithful assembly present 
respond by the same accalamation: 

For his mercy endureth for ever. 

God’s goodness, of which the whole earth is full (Ps. 32, 5), 
is as unfathomable as his being. It is an abyss that has no 
bottom, an ocean that has no end. It is vain for man to try and 
measure its height, its width and its depth. 

O Lord, thy mercy is in heaven; and truth reacheth even 

to the clouds. Thy justice is as the mountains of God; thy 

judgments are a great deep. (Ps. 35, 6-7.) 

All creatures are its beneficiaries, for it is poured out on all 
creation. 

E 
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The Lord is sweet to all; and his tender mercies are over 

all his works. (Ps. 144, 9.) 

Even the humblest animals are objects of its watchful care. 

Men and beasts thou wilt preserve, O Lord. (Ps. 35, 7.) 

Who giveth to beasts their food, and to the young ravens 

that call upon him. (Ps. 146, 9.) 

Is it possible that so good a God should be careless of man, 
the creature of his choice? If he is so solicitous for creatures 
not endowed with reason, what will he not do for those he 
loves with a love of predilection? His goodness for man far 
exceeds that of the birds for their young. Like the hen 
sheltering her chicks under her wing, so does he welcome 
those who look to him for succour under the shadow of his 
wings, there to find security, sweetness and protection. 

But the children of men shall put their trust under the 

covert of thy wings. They shall be inebriated with the 

plenty of thy house; but thou shalt make them drink of the 

torrent of thy pleasure. (Ps. 35, 8-9.) 

Psalm 22 likens God to a host who receives his guest 
lavishly. After anointing his head with oil, he makes him sit 
down to table and fills his cup to the brim: 

Thou hast prepared a table before me. . . thou hast anointed 

my head with oil; and my chalice which inebriateth me, 

how goodly it is! (Ps. 22, 5.) 

Our Lordhimself makes use of the same image inhis parable 
of the prodigal son, at whose return his father kills the fatted 
calf. 

God is also compared to a physician, who, with maternal 
tenderness, delicately dresses the wounds and bruises of his 
sick child. 

Who healeth the broken of heart and bindeth up their 

bruises. (Ps. 146, 3.) 

And in the very next verse, the psalmist emphasizes the 
amazing nature of the sovereign master of heaven and earth 
towards his creature man: 

Who telleth the number of the stars; and calleth them all 

by their names. (Ps. 146, 4.) 

The Psalms go even further. Javé is for man more than 
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a host, more than a physician or a shepherd; he is a father. Yet 
we must admit that this attribution is rarely found in the 
Psalter, and even then it is only by way of a comparison. 

As a father hath compassion on his children, so hath the 

Lord compassion on them that fear him. (Ps. 102, 13.) 

Mankind had to wait the coming of the New Testament for 
the revelation that God is not like a father, but that he is a 
father in very truth. The Psalms give no more than a presenti- 
ment of this. But, like the Gospel, they proclaim that God’s 
fatherly goodness extends specially to those who fear and 
hope in him. 

O how great is the multitude of thy sweetness, O Lord, 
which thou hast hidden for them that fear thee! Which thou 
hast wrought for them that hope in thee. (Ps. 30, 20.) 

Though a man be abandoned by his parents, he may be sure 
that God will welcome him, provided he seeks him with 
humility, and comes to him with confidence and love. 

For my father and my mother have left me; but the Lord 

hath taken me up. (Ps. 26, 0.) 

The goodness of God as portrayed in the Psalms appears 
above all in the guise of mercy, which is itself goodness, but a 
goodness stretching out to help those in distress and anxious to 
succour the immeasurable wretchedness of creatures. In the 
face of all those misfortunes which seem to be the inevitable 
lot of man, the unheard-of riches of the divine mercy rise 
up with infinite tenderness and kindly compassion. When the 
Psalms speak of this mercy, they are not content to express it 
in a single word; they must keep repeating it, making use of 
all manner of synonyms. 

The Lord is gracious and merciful; patient and plenteous 

in mercy. (Ps. 144, 8.) 

But he is merciful, and will forgive their sins; and will not 

destroy them. And many a time did he turn away his 

anger; and did not kindle all his wrath. And he remembered 
that they are flesh; a wind that goeth and returneth not. 

(Ps. 77, 38-9.) : 

What makes these hymns of praise to the divine mercy 
the more wonderful is that it had not yet been revealed to the 
world in the person of the Messias. And yet, reading Psalm 
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102, we seem to hear the accents of one who has witnessed the 
‘fulness of redemption’. 


Bless the Lord, O my soul; and let all that is within me bless 
his holy name. Bless the Lord, O my soul; and never forget 
all he hath done for thee. Who forgiveth all thy iniquities; 
who healeth all thy diseases. Who redeemeth thy life from 
destruction; who crowneth thee with mercy and compas- 
sion. Who satisfieth thy desire with good things; thy youth 
shall be renewed like the eagle’s. The Lord doth mercies, 

and judgment for all that suffer wrong. . . 

The Lord is compassionate and merciful; long-suffering and 

plenteous in mercy. He will not always be angry; nor will 

he threaten for ever. He hath not dealt with us according 
to our sins; nor rewarded us according to our iniquities. For 
according to the height of the heaven above the earth, he 
has strengthened his mercy towards them that fear him. As 
far as the east is from the west, so far hath he removed our 
iniquities from us. As a father hath compassion on his 
children, so hath the Lord compassion on them that fear 
him; for he knoweth our frame. He remembereth that we 
are dust. Man’s days are as grass; as the flower of the field 
so shall he flourish. For the spirit shall pass in him, and he 
shall not be; and he shall know his place no more. But 
the mercy of the Lord is from eternity unto eternity, upon 
them that fear him. And his justice unto children’s children. 

To such as keep his covenant, and are mindful of his 

commandments to do them. 

So sure is the psalmist that the divine mercy reaches 
out more especially to the unfortunate that he numbers himself 
among them so as to be heard the more readily: 

Incline thine ear, O Lord, and hear me; for Iam needy and 

Poorsilsss5,, 1) 

The more helpless a man is, the nearer is God to him; 
the more this world plays him false, the more he can count on 
heaven; the more he realizes the depth of his misery and 
weakness, the greater his right to say: 

But I am a beggar and poor; 
and to add immediately: 
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The Lord is careful for me. Thou art my helper and my 

protector; O my God, be not slack. (Ps. 39, 18.) 

We should note that in the Psalms, the ‘needy’ signify 
not only those in want, but also those who sincerely profess 
their submission and obedience to God; those who are worthy 
to be called ‘the Lord’s faithful’. 

Many Psalms, and particularly 67 and 145, name those who 
are the chief beneficiaries of the divine mercy: the oppressed, 
the hungry, the blind, the cast-down, the poor, strangers, 
those who humbly and patiently accept the trials that come 
upon them, and who are more often found among the despised 
of this world rather than among the more fortunate. One of the 
worst crimes of wicked men is to persecute them. The just 
are either of their number or take care to help and sustain 
them in any way they can; the reign of the Messias will come 
to raise them up and do justice by them. 

Javé is seen as the liberator of captives and exiles; he is the 
father of orphans and widows. He bends down with special 
tenderness towards all who are little or weak. He lifts up the 
poor and needy from the dust and the dung-hill, to set them 
with the great and to make them princes of his people. He 
takes away anxiety and points out the way to those who have 
gone astray (Ps. 24, 8). The barren woman, so often despised 
and repudiated in the East, is miraculously brought to mother- 
hood, so that she sits honourably in her house surrounded by 
her children (Ps. 112, 7-9). 

God’s mercy as regards sin and unfaithfulness is brought 
even more clearly and movingly before us. There is no sin 
that is beyond the reach of divine mercy. Although the sinner 
must perforce acknowledge: 

For evils without number have surrounded me; my 

iniquities have overtaken me, and I was not able to see. 

They are multiplied above the hairs of my head; and my 

heart hath forsaken me. (Ps. 39, 13.) 
yet his belief in ultimate pardon remains unshaken. Though 
we fall into sin repeatedly, it must never prevent our returning 
to our Father, who is ready to pardon ‘unto seventy times 
seven times’. 

In Psalm 105, we are given a frank account of the many 
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infidelities by which Israel responded to the goodness of 
Javé. We might well expect it to conclude with a cry of 
despair, ‘We are lost! God abandons us, and it is only just 
that he should!’, yet on the contrary, the whole confession 
is made with the sole intention of showing forth the magnifi- 
cence of God’s pardon: 

Many times did he deliver them; but they provoked him 

with their counsel. And they were brought low by their 

iniquities. And he saw when they were in tribulation; and 
he heard their prayer. And he was mindful of his covenant; 
and repented according to the multitude of his mercies. 

(Ps. 105, 43-5.) 

The psalmist calls his own experience to witness. Often 
he has known what it is to be reduced to dire necessity and to 
feel abandoned by God, and then to find that God came to his 
aid just when all seemed hopeless. 

Blessed be the Lord; for he hath shewn his wonderful 

mercy to me in a fortified city. But I said in the excess of 

my mind: I am cast away from before thy eyes. Therefore 
thou hast heard the voice of my prayer when I cried to thee. 

(Ps. 30, 22-3.) 

With intent to impress upon our minds the truth that 
there is no misery from which God cannot and will not 
deliver us, Psalm 106 gives five examples of desperate situa- 
tions from which Javé saved those who called upon him. First 
we have those who were lost in a trackless desert and in 
danger of dying from hunger and thirst. Then come those 
shut up in the darkness of a prison, abandoned to a fate even 
worse. After them, we are told of those grievously suffering 
from sickness that has brought them to death’s door. Then, 
travellers by sea, the prey of storm and tempest. Finally, 
those who have been deported to dwell in a hopelessly barren 
land. Although many of them deserved their misfortunes by 
reason of their sins, they nevertheless were wise enough to 
call upon the divine mercy, and for this their prayers were 
heard. After each incident, the psalmist repeats the refrain: 

And they cried to the Lord in their affliction; and he 

brought them out of their distresses. 

The wanderers find the way that leads to the city, the 
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prisoners’ chains are broken and the door of their prison flung 
open, the sick are cured, the seafarers escape shipwreck, and 
for those who had been deported, the barren land becomes 
fruitful. And so in conclusion the psalmist calls upon us to 
abandon ourselves to that amazing mercy which never for- 
sakes God’s children in their distress. 

The just shall see, and shall rejoice; and all iniquity shall 

stop her mouth. Who is wise, and will keep these things; 

and will understand the mercies of the Lord: (Ps. 106, 42-3.) 


Chapter IT 
MAN IN GOD’S PRESENCE 


F man and his inmost being are of primary interest to the 

psalmist’s meditations, his enquiry is not like scientific 

research or philosophic curiosity. His intention is rather to 
weigh up man’s real worth, so as better to understand the 
importance of his destiny. If he asks himself the question 
‘What is man?’ it is in order to know what should be his 
fundamental attitude and consequent obligations as regards 
the adorable being of his creator. He settles down, therefore, 
in God’s presence, and by the light of his divinity he strives 
to make us understand both man’s unfathomable wretched- 
ness and his astonishing greatness. For he finds in man a con- 
flicting medley of majesty and pettiness, of nothingness and 
glory. 

Pascal says, “What a chimera man is! What a chaos! What 
a bundle of contradictions! If he exalts himself, I humble him; 
if he humbles himself, I exalt him and contradict him on all 
sides, so as to show him that he is an incomprehensible 
monster.’ This idea of Pascal is like a commentary on the 
teaching found in the Psalms, which also delight in both exalt- 
ing man and humbling him. Sometimes, forgetting man’s 
flesh—which must return again to its parent dust—they sing 
the glory of his soul, the principle of his life, that superior 
element of his make-up, incorruptible and immortal, on 
which God has breathed. This soul is man’s honour and 
glory; it cannot cease to be, but will continue to live in the 
dwelling-place of the dead. 

But such enthusiasm for man’s greatness does not blind 
the psalmists’ eyes to the miseries to which he is exposed here 
below and which are looked upon as a consequence of his sin. 
God’s anger is there to chastise him, and so the Psalms remind 
ae of the fleeting nature of his life on earth, so that he may 

e wise. 
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O Lord, make me know my end. And what is the number 
of my days; that I may know what is wanting to me. 
(Ps738,5:) 

The days of our years in them are threescore and ten years. 

But if in the strong there be fourscore years; and what is 

more of them is labour and sorrow. (Ps. 89, 10.) 

Even though man’s life should last a thousand years, it 
still counts for nothing, 

For a thousand years in thy sight are as yesterday, which is 

ast. And as a watch in the night; things that are counted 

nothing, shall their years be. (Ps. 89, 4-5.) 

In the face of God’s eternity, existing before the mountains 
were created, man must say, 

Behold thou hast made my days measurable. (Ps. 38, 6.) 

This brevity of human life is depicted by the Psalms under 
various metaphors. It is no more than a ‘span’ long (38, 6); 
it is no more lasting than a dream; it is like the leap of a grass- 
hopper, or the grass itself which is green in the morning and 
withered in the evening; a puff of wind and it is gone, leaving 
no trace. 

Man’s days are as grass; as the flower of the field so shall he 

flourish. For the spirit shall pass in him, and he shall not be; 

and he shall know his place no more. (Ps. 102, 15-16.) 

His days pass away like a shadow. (Ps. 143, 4.) 

I am taken away like the shadow when it declineth; and I 

am. shaken off as locusts. (Ps. 108, 23.) 

In other places, man’s fleeing years are compared to a 
dream, a sign, a torrent which nothing can stop, to the hours 
of the night which pass unnoticed. The life of man is but 
vanity, its very joys are wretched. 

... what is more of them is labour and sorrow. (Ps. 89, Io.) 

While man exhausts himself with all manner of works, 
God gets ready to cut short his days: 

Turn not man away to be brought low. And thou hast 

said: Be converted, O ye sons of men. (Ps. 89, 3.) 

So man becomes dust again, not knowing who will benefit 
by his works, either friends or enemies. 

He storeth up; and he knoweth not for whom he shall 


gather these things. (Ps. 38, 7.) 
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No man can escape from this unhappy lot; his apparent 
greatness is ridiculous. 

I have seen the wicked highly exalted, and lifted up like 

the cedars of Libanus. And I passed by, and lo, he was not; 

and I sought him and his place was not found. (Ps. 36, 35-6.) 

The psalmist recognises that this decrepitude and the 
ills that go with it, including death, are the just punishment 
for sin. 

For in thy wrath we have fainted away . . . all our days are 

spent. (Ps. 89, 7, 9.) 

In passages such as these, we cannot fail to hear an echo of 
God’s words of condemnation after the original sin of our 
first parents, as recounted in the book of Genesis. 

Nevertheless, although the Psalms seem to delight in 
reminding man constantly of his nothingness, they never 
cease to proclaim at the same time his eminent greatness, and 
that in enthusiastic phrases: so numerous are the wonders 
that go to man’s make-up that it is impossible to count them. 

I will praise thee, for thou art fearfully magnified; wonder- 

ful are thy works . . . I will number them, and they shall be 

multiplied above the sand. (Ps. 138, 14, 18.) 

It would seem, after all, that the Psalms have only insisted 
so vehemently on man’s distressing pettiness in order to make 
him understand better the magnificent way in which God has 
treated him. When Psalm 8, for example, bids us fall into 
raptures at the sight of the starry heavens, it is so that we may 
better understand the wholly bewildering and marvellous 
love that God deigns to pour out on man, a love that seems so 
utterly incomprehensible when we remember that he who 
loves is the very creator of the moon and the stars. How can 
so great a God deign to interest himself in man, to have care 
of poor mortals who are no more than a grain of dust, a shadow 
that passes and is gone? How can we fail to be stupefied by the 
thought that God wills to make this ephemeral creature the 
object of his marvellous and incredible complaisance: 

For I will behold thy heavens, the works of thy fingers; 

the moon and the stars which thou hast founded. What is 

man that thou art mindful of him? Or the son of man that 

thou visitest him? (Ps. 8, 4-5.) 
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God’s primary benefit to man is to have given him the 
inestimable gift of intelligent life which enables him to bless 
and glorify God: 

But we that live bless the Lord; from this time now and for 

ever. (Ps. 113, 26.) 

Furthermore, it has pleased God to make of man, so puny 
in appearance, the centre of the visible universe, establishing 
him as viceroy over all creatures, giving him dominion over 
all nature. It is for him to work his domain, to exploit it, 
explore it, to discover its resources and its hidden springs: 

The heaven of heaven is the Lord’s; but the earth he has 

given to the children of men. (Ps. 113, 16.) 

Thou . . . hast set him over the works of thy hands. Thou 

hast subjected all things under his feet; all sheep and oxen, 

moreover the beasts also of the field. The birds of the air, 
and the fishes of the sea that pass through the paths of the 

sea. (Ps. 8, 7-9.) 

It would be difficult to put man in his place better in so few 
words, master of creation but subject to the creator like every 
other creature. But God’s munificence does not stop there. 
He has taken this frail little mortal being from the slime of the 
earth to make him only “a little lower than the angels’, those 
mighty beings who people the courts of heaven; He ‘visits’ 
man, and crowns him with glory, imprinting on his brow the 
likeness of his own visage. 

Thou hast made him a little less than the angels; thou hast 

crowned him with glory and honour .. . (Ps. 8, 6-7.) 

Know ye also that the Lord hath made his holy one 

wonderful. (Ps. 4, 4.) 

I have said: You are gods, and all of you the sons of the 

most High. (Ps. 81, 6.) 

All these things are said in a mystical manner, but we who 
live under the New Dispensation and are familiar with the 
reality of sanctifying grace, can give these mysteries their full 
meaning. By supernatural gifts, God has raised us far above 
all other creatures. He has truly created us in his image and 
likeness, making us his children by causing the light of his 
own life to shine in the inmost recesses of our being. 
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In his own philosophical way of speaking, Pascal interpreted 
the mind of the psalmists when he said, 

All bodily things, the sky, the stars, the earth and its 

kingdoms, are less than the least of spirits, for the spirit 

knows all these things and itself too, whereas bodily things 

know nothing. All bodies together and all spirits together 

and all their works are worth less than the least movement 


of charity, for charity is of an infinitely higher order. 


Humility and adoring praise 


Man’s greatness springs from the fact that he can know, 
praise and serve God. From this it follows that his first duty 
is to proclaim God’s power and majesty while recognising 
his own poverty and weakness. The more ready he is to 
acknowledge that he is a creature, that he is not of his own 
making, the more he abides in that fundamental humility 
through the realisation of his initial nothingness, then the 
more he feels moved to praise him by whom he has been 
made, to extol by endless worship him in whom alone is all 
perfection. In this humility, which is nothing else than justice 
and truth, God is glorified, because this attitude of soul 
magnifies, at one and the same time, the sovereign dominion 
of God and his supreme transcendence. Acknowledging his 
unique kingship and acclaiming the divine perfections, it 
recognises that God alone has the exclusive and inalienable 
right to be proclaimed source of all being—a privilege that 
we are so lamentably inclined to claim for ourselves when we 
listen to the perverse suggestions of our fallen nature. 

It is true to say that humility thus understood is of funda- 
mental necessity. God consents to have regard for none but 
the humble. Pride makes any intimacy between him and our- 
selves quite impossible. If ever we have the crazy audacity 
to attribute to ourselves as by right such goodness as God has 
himself placed in us, he will abandon us to our own nothing- 
ness: 

For the Lord is high, and looketh on the low: and the high 

knoweth afar off. (Ps. 137, 6.) 

He delights to have regard for the poor, to raise him from 
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the dust so that he may take his place among the princes of 
his people: 

Raising up the needy from the earth: and lifting up the 

poor out of the dunghill. That he may place him with 

princes: with the princes of his people. (Ps. 112, 7-8.) 

When, in her Magnificat, our Lady sang: 

He hath showed might with his arm: he hath scattered the 

proud in the conceit of their heart. He hath put down the 

mighty from their seat: and hath exalted the humble 

(vv. 6-7). 
she did no more than interpret the underlying idea of all the 
Psalms, and indeed she made use of several of their expressions: 

And with the elect thou wilt be elect; and with the perverse 

thou wilt be perverted. For thou wilt save the humble 

people, but wilt bring down the eyes of the proud. (Ps. 17, 

27-8. 

The se that in private detracted his neighbour, him did I 

persecute. (Ps. 109, 5.) 

Our Lord himself said as much in concluding the parable 
of the Pharisee and the Publican, ‘He that exalts himself shall 
be abased, and he that humbleth himself shall be exalted’. 

We must ever be ready, then, to proclaim ourselves in 
God’s sight as ‘servants’ and ‘sons of thy handmaid’ (115, 7), 
and so to develop within ourselves a mind that will constantly 
react against our instinctive pride and make us say: 

Not to us, O Lord, not to us; but to thy name give glory. 

(Ps 813,0.) 

This humility, this realisation of our condition as creatures, 
will naturally dictate our obligations as regards God alone: 
to give him glory by proclaiming his greatness, and by sub- 
mitting ourselves to his commandments. It is chiefly in this 
sense that the word humility must be understood in the 
Psalms, more as the submission of the man who bows to the 
divine authority than as that inward disposition of soul which 
is mindful of its moral imperfections. It is not, therefore, the 
whole Christian virtue, but is an essential part of it. 

In this connection, the Psalms do not simply set forth this 
fundamental precept by example, but bring it to our minds in 
many forms, exhortation, reproof, complaints, promises, 
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threats. God claims the praise addressed to him by man as 
his just due; he takes delight in it as in something created for 
that very purpose. 

Doubtless God is no more exalted by our praises than he is 
humbled by our blasphemies. His happiness does not depend 
on our worship. He is utterly self-sufficient, eternally happy in 
himself. 

I have said to the Lord: Thou art my God, for thou hast no 

need of my goods. (Ps. 15, 2.) 

However, although our praises add nothing to God’s 
essential happiness, they are advantageous for ourselves. They 
ultimately contribute to our growth in holiness, for he who is 
infinite in glory is infinite in goodness also, and does not leave 
unrewarded the man who recognises and exalts the excellence 
of the divine being. Every gesture of adoration, be it never so 
disinterested, is turned into blessings for us. When Psalm 131 
(v. 7) bids us sing, 

We will go into his tabernacle; we will adore in the place 

where his feet stood, 
Javé at once replies, 

Blessing I will bless (Sion); I will satisfy her poor with 

bread. I will clothe her priests with salvation; and her saints 

shall rejoice with exceeding great joy. (vv. 15-16.) 

And there, indeed, is the greatest joy in life: to tear oneself 
away from cares and bitterness which bring fatigue and 
depression, and instead to rest in loving admiration of infinite 
greatness and sovereign beauty. Happiness in life is found in 
seeking comfort and consolation solely in the thought of him 
who is goodness itself. It is only to be expected that at the 
hour of prayer and praise, the heart should overflow with 
happiness, expressed in joyful and exulting fervour. 

Sing joyfully to God, all the earth; serve ye the Lord with 

gladness. Come in before his presence with exceeding great 

joy. (Ps. 99, 2.) 

I will be glad and rejoice in thee; I will sing to thy name, 

O thou most high. (Ps. 9, 3.) 

We need have no fear that this incessant praise should 
become irksome; the name of him we praise is sweetness for 


both lips and heart. 
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a the Lord is sweet; his mercy endureth for ever. (Ps. 99, 
se 

This joy may also be expressed with instruments of music, 
so as to make it even more melodious and thrilling. 

Praise him with sound of trumpet; praise him with psaltery 

and harp. Praise him with timbrel and choir; praise him 

with strings and organs. Praise him on high-sounding 

cymbals; praise him on cymbals of joy. (Ps. 150, 3-5.) 

There is no limit to the motives for praising God. First 
he must be praised for the greatness of his attributes which 
merit endless praise, particularly his majesty, his power, his 
sovereign majesty. 

Come, let us praise the Lord with joy .. . For the Lord is a 

great God, and a great King above all gods . . . For the sea 

is his and he made it; and his hands formed the dry land... 

(PsFo4, 23, 5:) 

He must also be praised for the beauty and magnificence 
of the works of his hands. (The principal cosmic Psalms are 
8, 18, 28, 88, 103, 148.) 

Shout with joy to God, all the earth; sing ye a psalm to his 

name; give glory to his praise. Say unto God; How terrible 

are thy works, O Lord!.. . Let all the earth adore thee and 

sing to thee; let it sing a psalm to thy name. (Ps. 65, 1-4.) 

For thou hast given me, O Lord, a delight in thy doings; 

and in the works of thy hands I shall rejoice. O Lord, how 

great are thy works! Thy thoughts are exceeding deep. 

(Ps. 91, 5-6.) 

God must be praised also because of his providence which 
rules over all human affairs, and more specially watches over 
the lot of the chosen people (cf. Pss. 104, 113, 149, etc.). 

God’s praise is so essential a duty for man that it should 
be carried on constantly, without end. 

I will bless the Lord at all times; his praise shall be always 

in my mouth. (Ps. 33, 2.) 

Commentators have often taken the expression ‘at all times’ 
to mean that God is to be praised as much in times of tribula- 
tion as in times of prosperity, although it is naturally easier 
to do so in the second case. But whether God tries us or 
favours us, whether he pours out blessings upon us or takes 
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them all away, the obligation to praise him remains, for, in 
the last resort, all that comes from him is intended as an 
occasion of fresh graces and blessings. 

The praise of God is not something to be put off until 
tomorrow, nor must it be thought that after a certain time our 
debt of worship has been sufficiently paid. Each new day 
brings its new obligation to fulfil. Every minute of the day 
must be a time to praise the name of Javé. 

Blessed be the name of the Lord; from henceforth now and 

for ever. From the rising of the sun unto the going down 

of the same, the name of the Lord is worthy of praise. 

(Ps. 112, 2-3.) 

If Psalm 118 seems to set a limit on the time for prayer in 
saying, ‘Seven times a day I have given praise to thee’ (v. 164), 
this is no more than a popular Hebrew expression correspond- 
ing to our saying ‘hundreds of times a day’, and far from 
suggesting a limit, implies rather unending praise. ! 

Even the hours between the rising and the setting of the 
sun are not enough for the perfect fulfilment of this precept. 
The psalmist is mindful of God during the night, and this 
thought drives him from his bed to sing the praises of him 
from whom all good things come. 

I rose at midnight to give praise to thee; for the judgments 

of thy justification. (Ps. 118, 62.) 

Those who are charged with the fulfilment of official 
worship are similarly called upon to keep watch during the 
night, that time specially suitable for recollection, and to 
offer Javé both their own personal prayers and the prayers of 
those they represent. 

... ye servants of the Lord, who stand in the house of the 

Lord, in the courts of the house of our God. In the nights 

lift up your hands to the holy places, and bless ye the Lord. 

(Ps. 133, 1-2.) 

But still, the psalmist does not want divine praise to be 
the duty only of those specially set aside for it. He invites 


‘However, it was the literal interpretation of this verse that gave rise to the 
Church’s divisions of her official prayer: Lauds, Prime, Terce, Sext, None, 
Vespers and Compline during the day, and Matins at night. 
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all creatures of the whole universe to join in the concert of 
worship in honour of their unique creator: 

O magnify the Lord with me; and let us extol his name 

together. (Ps. 33, 4.) 

Our Lord himself surely had the same idea in mind, when 
he requires us, in the Paternoster, to ask that earth may be like 
heaven in the perfect doing of God’s will. All peoples, there- 
fore, and not only Israel, are called upon to take part in the 
great chorus: 

O clap your hands, all ye nations; shout unto God with the 

voice of joy. (Ps. 46, 2.) 

Priests and Levites are to lead the way; then old and young, 
men and maids, every member of the human race must take 
up the song. Even children have their place, and a place of 
honour; their praise is for God like a fortress, from which he 
mocks at his enemies. 

Out of the mouth of infants and sucklings thou hast per- 

fected praise, because of thy enemies; that thou mayest 

destroy the enemy and the avenger. (Ps. 8, 3.) 

The whole race of men is not sufficient for this task, for 
divine praise is the unique reason why the entire creation 
has been brought into existence. It should be man’s constant 
delight to increase the ever growing number of those who 
join in this immense and exulting chorus. Not only everything 
that lives, but everything that has being of any kind is called 
upon to glorify the author of all life and being, and to sing the 
alleluia of adoration and gratitude. In a long list, that could 
only seem tedious to those who cannot understand his 
justifiable enthusiasm, the psalmist invites even inert creatures 
that have neither soul, nor intelligence, nor sensibility, though 
they have no voice of their own, yet must they join in the 
universal acclamation. Their very silence exhorts mankind 
to contemplate them and so recognize motives for praising 
their creator. 

The heavens show forth the glory of God; and the firma- 

ment declareth the work of his hands. Day to day uttereth 

speech; and night to night sheweth knowledge. There are 
no speeches nor languages, where their voices are not heard. 
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Their sound hath gone forth into all the earth; and their 
words unto the end of the world. (Ps. 18, 2-5.) 

Praise ye the Lord from the heavens; praise ye him in the 
high places. 

Praise ye him, all his angels; praise ye him, all his hosts. 
Praise ye him, O sun and moon; praise him all ye stars 
and light. 

Praise him, ye heavens of heavens, and let all the waters 
that are above the heavens praise the name of the Lord. 
For he spoke, and they were made; he commanded, and 
they were created. 

He hath established them for ever, and for ages of ages; 
he hath made a decree, and it shall not pass away. 

Praise the Lord from the earth; ye dragons and all ye deeps. 
Fire, hail, snow, ice, stormy winds, which fulfil his word; 
Mountains and all hills; fruitful trees and all cedars; 

Beasts and all cattle; serpents and feathered fowls; 

Kings of the earth and all people; princes and all judges 
of the earth; 

Young men and maidens. Let the old with the younger, 
praise the name of the Lord. 

For his name alone is exalted. The praise of him is above 
heaven and earth. (Ps. 148.) 


Confidence and abandonment to divine providence 


God is not only transcendent and inaccessible majesty, he 
is, for his creation, providence also. To adore him, therefore, 
is not enough. Man must abandon himself to him in complete 
and utter confidence. 

Trust in him, all ye congregation of people; pour out your 

hearts before him. God is our helper for ever. (Ps. 61, 9.) 

By the way of spiritual childhood, we are urged to main- 
tain constantly within ourselves dispositions of blindly filial 
submission to God in all things, with continual total abandon- 
ment to his loving will, and so to grasp in a practical manner 
the message of our Lord’s warning, “Unless you become as 
little children, you shall not enter the kingdom of heaven’ 
(Matt. xviii, 3). But this is no novelty, first found in the 
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calm mind, peaceful, serene and joyful, like that of a child 
in its mother’s arms, even though enemies abound on all 
sides, even though the wicked are triumphant and, humanly 
speaking, all seems lost. It is useless to be anxious about 
what may happen tomorrow; it is even insulting to him who 
shelters us under the shadow of his wings. Our confidence 
must remain unshaken. Already, it is the teaching of the 
Sermon on the Mount: ‘Be not solicitous, saying, What shall 
we eat: or, What shall we drink: or, Wherewith shall we be 
clothed? . . . your heavenly Father knoweth that you have 
need of all these things’ (Matt. vi, 31-2) . . . ‘Consider the 
ravens, for they sow not neither do they reap, neither have 
they storehouse or barn, and God feedeth them. How much 
are you more valuable than they? . . . Consider the lilies, 
how they grow: they labour not, neither do they spin. But 
I say to you, not even Solomon in all his glory was clothed 
like one of these. Now, if God clothe in this manner the grass 
that is today in the field and tomorrow is cast into the oven: 
how much more you, O ye of little faith’ (Luke xii, 24-8). 

It is rare to find a Psalm that fails to recommend confidence 
in God. Some of them treat almost exclusively of this subject, 
notably Psalms 3, 4, 10, 15, 22, 120, 130. 

Above all, Psalm 130, from which St Thérése of the Child 
Jesus drew her inspiration, depicts to us with exquisite delicacy 
how the soul that abandons itself into the hands of divine 
goodness knows neither anxiety nor trouble, being assured 
that God knows our needs as a mother those of her child. 

Lord, my heart is not exalted; nor are my eyes lofty. Neither 

have I walked in great matters; nor in wonderful things 

above me. If I was not humbly minded, but exalted my 
soul; as a child that is weaned is towards his mother, so is 

reward in my soul. (Ps. 130, 1-2.) 

Every soul that believes in God’s providence must say to 
him, in the words of Psalm 70: 

Thou art my patience, O Lord; my hope, O Lord, from 

my youth. By thee have I been confirmed from the womb; 

from my mother’s womb thou art my protector. Of thee 

shall I continually sing. I am become unto many as a 
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wonder; but thou art a strong helper. Let my mouth be 

filled with thy praise, that I may sing thy glory; thy great- 

ness all the day long. (Ps. 70, 5-8.) 

Divine protection is a help we cannot do without; deprived 
of it, there is no security, be the means at our disposal never so 
subtle and brilliant. 

Unless the Lord build the house, they labour in vain that 

build it. Unless the Lord keep the city, he watcheth in vain 

that keepeth it. (Ps. 126, 1.) 

Every city, every home whose foundations are not of God's 
making is unstable, destined to disintegrate and crumble away. 
Jesus himself will say as much: “Without me, you can do 
nothing’ (John xv, 5). 

The psalmist has nothing but contempt for mere material 
brute strength, which originates nothing, serves no purpose 
and leads to nothing. Similarly, the anxious and presumptuous 
work of the man who seeks happiness apart from God is 
doomed to failure. No use rising early and going to bed late, 
so as to work with greater fury. Unless God prospers the 
work, it remains fruitless and without result. But the servant 
of God, faithfully abiding by the law of effort and industry, 
takes his rest each evening assured that his joyful confidence 
will not be disappointed. 

It is vain for you to rise before light; rise ye after you have 

sitten, you that eat the bread of sorrow .. . he shall give sleep 

to those he loves. (Ps. 126, 2.) 

If muscular strength is no guarantee of success, no more 
can the number of his soldiers assure victory to a king, nor the 
speed of his horse enable the rider to escape from danger. All 
human aids are ineffective without divine intervention. 
Everything depends ultimately on God, who never loses sight 
of those who confide the ruling of their lives to him. 

Some trust in chariots, and some in horses; but we will call 

upon the name of the Lord our God. They are bound and 

have fallen; but we are risen and are set upright. (Ps. 19, 8-9.) 

It is useless also to trust oneself to fellow-creatures. After 

ainful experience of this, the psalmist is obliged to say: 
Every man is a liar’ (Ps. 115, 11). 
To put one’s confidence in the princes of this world, be 
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they never so mighty or their sword never so sharp, likewise 
brings nothing but disappointment. To act thus is to forget 
whence they spring. Like all other men, they come from the 
dust of earth, and have no power to act as saviours of others. 

Put not your trust in princes; in the children of men, in 

whom there is no salvation. His spirit shall go forth, and 

he shall return unto his earth. (Ps. 145, 3-4.) 

Human failures should act as a spur to increase our con- 
fidence in God, the only friend of whom we may always be 
sure, who alone by his almighty power and infinite kindness 
is able to be the sure defence of those who abandon themselves 
to him. 

Shall not my soul be subject to God? For from him is my 

salvation. For he is my God and my saviour. He is my pro- 

tector; I shall be moved no more. (Ps. 61, 2-3.) 

Though infinitely high above the earth, God is in fact 
close to those who call upon him. From his heavenly dwelling- 
place, he watches over those who pray to him, with fatherly 
tenderness. His protection is round about them as soon as 
they begin to call upon him for help. It is his special delight to 
intervene in circumstances that seem desperate, when all 
human aids have failed. The wicked man, at the approach of 
death, is filled with fear and trembling, but the believer who 
abandons himself to God, be his condition never so wretched, 
however sharp the worldly conflict, however evil the powers 
that conspire against him, knows that God is at his side, and 
so his peace is undisturbed. It is as though he had a share in 
divine changelessness. No threat, no conflict let loose can 
trouble him. What danger need he dread when he knows 
with certain knowledge that his worst enemies have only 
such power over him as is allowed by God? And if such per- 
mission is granted them, will not this be in the end for his 
good and his glorification? And so, when evening comes, 
following the example of Jesus himself, he can say: ‘Into thy 
hands, O Lord, I commend my spirit’ (Luke xxiii, 46), and 
so go to his rest with a quiet mind. 

In peace and tranquillity I will sleep and take my rest. 


(Ps. 4, 9.) 
Like St Paul crying out ‘If God is for us, who can be 
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against us?’ (Rom. viii, 31), the psalmist in the like manner 
declares: 

The Lord is my light and my salvation; whom shall I 

fear..(PS7 26,1.) 

Thou, O Lord, art my protector, my glory, and the lifter 

up of my head... I will not fear thousands of the people 

surrounding me... (Ps. 3, 4, 7). 

If armies in camp should stand together against me, my 

heart shall not fear. If battle should rise up against me, in 

this will I be confident. (Ps. 26, 3.) 

For though I should walk in the midst of the shadow of 

death, I will fear no evils, for thou art with me. (Ps. 22, 4.) 

Our God is our refuge and strength; a helper in troubles, 

which have found us exceedingly. Therefore we will not 

fear when the earth shall be troubled; and the mountains 

shall be removed into the heart of the sea. (Ps. 45, 1-3.) 

Commentators on these last verses do not fail to recall the 
famous lines of Horace, Si fractus illabitur orbis, impavidum 
ferient ruinae (Ode, 3, 3). But there is a world of difference 
between the stoic and the faithful psalmist. The first, like a 
frail reed, can rely on none but himself. The latter, a frail reed 
also but trusting securely in the almighty master of the world, 
can preserve his tranquillity of mind and say: 

Give us help from trouble; for vain is the salvation of man. 

Through God we shall do mightily; and he shall bring to 

nothing them that afflict us. (Ps. 59, 13-14.) 

Among all the Psalms, none is more enthusiastic than Psalm 
90, in which the writer proclaims with quiet assurance that 
no evil of any kind can touch the man who has placed himself 
under God’s protection. 

He that dwelleth in the aid of the most High, shall abide 

under the protection of the God of heaven . . . He will 

overshadow thee with his shoulders; and under his wings 
thou shalt trust. His truth shall compass thee with a shield; 
thou shalt not be afraid of the terror of the night. Of the 
arrow that flieth in the day, of the business that walketh 

about in the dark; of invasion, or of the noonday devil. A 

thousand shall fall at thy side, and ten thousand at thy right 

hand; but it shall not come nigh thee . . . There shall no 
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evil come to thee; nor shall the scourge come near thy 

dwelling. For he hath given his angels charge over thee, to 

keep thee in all thy ways. In their hands they shall bear 

thee up, lest thou dash thy foot against a stone. (Ps. 90, 

I, 4-7, 10-12.) 

We find the same thought again in the fifteen Gradual 
Psalms (119-134), which the pilgrims sang on their way up to 
Jerusalem to celebrate the great feasts of the Old Law. They 
tell of the dangers of the road but also of the tireless vigilance 
of him who takes care of his faithful children. For St Augustine, 
these Psalms expressed the Church’s joy on her way to the 
heavenly Jerusalem. But, as Thomas Merton says in Bread in 
the Wilderness (Ch. IV), in a sense, all the Psalms are Gradual 
Psalms. They are songs that lighten the fatigue of the journey, 
the songs of men, those privileged creatures of God who, 
nevertheless, have constantly to endure conflict and suffering. 
They must needs keep their eyes fixed on the misty summits 
of the eternal hills, buoying themselves up on their march, in 
the assurance that God is good and his love eternal (Ps. 135). 
How encouraging it is in the course of our journey through 
life to repeat with the psalmist: 

I have lifted up my eyes to the mountains, from whence 

help shall come to me. My help is from the Lord, who made 

heaven and earth. May he not suffer thy foot to be moved; 
neither let him slumber that keepeth thee . . . the Lord is thy 
protection upon thy right hand . . . the Lord keepeth thee 
from all evil . . . May the Lord keep thy coming in and 

thy going out; from henceforth now and for ever. (Ps. 120.) 

Are these words of the psalmist to be taken in their strictly 
literal and material sense? Surely not. When they affirm that 
confidence in God shelters us from all evil, the meaning is 
simply that his loving protection follows us everywhere, even 
in the midst of the greatest peril, so as to turn everything that 
happens to our soul’s good. In the same manner, St Paul says 
in the Epistle to the Romans (viii, 35-40): 

Who shall separate us from the love of Christ? Shall 

tribulation? Or distress? Or famine? Or nakedness? Or 

danger? Or persecution? Or the sword? ... But in all these 
things we overcome, because of him that hath loved us. For 
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I am sure that neither death, nor life, nor angels, nor 

principalities, nor powers, nor things present, nor things to 

come, nor height, nor depth, nor any other creature, shall 
be able to separate us from the love of God which is in 

Christ Jesus our Lord. 

It is true that in several Psalms we come across a disquieting 
mixture of confidence mingled with anguish of mind. In this 
connection, Pére Hugueny writes (Commentaire du Ps. 30): 

This mixture is indeed the sincere reflection of the turmoil 
by which tried souls must pass, even those most fully 
confident. If Christ himself knew what it was to ‘begin to 
fear and to be heavy’ (Mark xiv, 33), why should we be 
surprised if souls incomparably less holy should feel them- 
selves overwhelmed with distress in the moment of great 
trials? It is then that they should open the Book of Psalms, 
and find consolation in seeing how the holy king David, 
inspired by the Holy Ghost, knew how to blend thanks- 
giving with his cries of present distress in the great trials 
that came upon him in his old age, by calling to mind the 
memory of past helps, and so becoming more confident 
that his fresh appeal would find acceptance. 


Prayers of petition 


Because the psalmist’s soul is overflowing with confidence 
in the mercy and the providence of God, it is natural for him 
to be constantly joining the suppliant prayer of his poverty 
and wretchedness to his songs of praise. We find the account 
of his misfortunes woven into the texture of his most beautiful 
songs of the love of God. Thus the Psalter comes to us like an 
inextricable web of the most disinterested adoration and the 
most heart-rending declaration of human calamity. We are 
taken successively and often abruptly from heaven to earth, 
from absorption in the glory of God to the noisy bustle of 
mankind, with no suggestion that this strange alliance is in 
any way unbecoming in prayer addressed to God. If Javé 
is a God of majesty demanding praise from man, this does not 
mean that he is deaf to the familiar complaints so urgently 
poured forth by those who adore him. Yet, in spite of all, 
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true unity is maintained, for the same impulse of loving 
confidence inspires both sentiments, which, in the last resort, 
are of equal urgency. It is human poverty that turns to God, 
humbling itself before his infinite majesty and seeking by all 
possible means to move him to pity. 

The Lord’s Prayer itself echoes the same sentiments when, 
after the high requests of its opening phrases concerning the 
glory and the kingdom of God, it stoops to ask for daily 
bread, for help in temptation, for pardon and deliverance 
from all evil. 

In the Psalms, prayer is set forth as the strictest obligation 
for everybody in need of help. The whole Psalter is prayer; 
prayer in all its various forms and tonalities. It asks for all 
manner of divine graces for all manner of motives. It goes so 
far as to suggest that the help sought is in the interests of 
divine glory itself. ‘My enemies pretend that thou hast for- 
saken me, O God. Thy honour demands that such wickedness 
should be confounded.’ 

If there is one thing insisted upon by all the Psalms, it is 
that God will never resist a humble and confident prayer. 

Blessed be the Lord; for he hath shewn his wonderful 

mercy to me in a fortified city. But I said in the excess 

of my mind: Iam cast away from before thy eyes. Therefore 
thou hast heard the voice of my prayer when I cried to thee. 

(Ps. 30, 22-3.) 

The psalmist knows from experience that he has only to 
call upon God to be heard and his prayer listened to. 

But thou, O Lord, art my protector, my glory, and the 

lifter up of my head. I have cried to the Lord with my voice; 

and he hath heard me from his holy hill. (Ps. 3, 4-5.) 

Everywhere, we find this most blessed truth proclaimed: 
God is willing to be touched and to pour out his mercy in 
answer to man’s supplication; his compassionate heart cannot 
resist prayer. The words of Jesus tell the same story: “Ask and 
you shall receive. Seek and you shall find. Knock and it shall 
opened to you.’ 

Such thoughts and teaching are nowhere more prominent 
than in Psalm 54. It tells us of the practically infallible efficacy 
of instant and fervent prayer. The psalmist begins by declaring 
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himself weighed down with sorrow, trouble and fear. 
Hear, O God, my prayer, and despise not my supplication; 
be attentive to me and hear me. I am grieved in my 
exercise; and I am troubled. At the voice of the enemy, 
and at the tribulation of the sinner. For they have cast 
iniquities upon me; and in wrath they were troublesome to 
me. My heart is troubled within me; and the fear of death 
is fallen upon me. Fear and trembling are come upon me; 
and darkness hath covered me. (vv. 1-6.) 
But a word of counsel is whispered to his soul: 

Cast thy care upon the Lord, and he shall sustain thee; he 

shall not suffer the just to waver for ever. (v. 23.) 

Acting on this advice, the psalmist pours forth his prayer: 

But I have cried to God; and the Lord will save me. (v. 17.) 
And immediately, peace returns to his soul, the peace that 
comes from the interior certainty of being helped and saved. 

He shall hear my voice. He shall redeem my soul in peace 

from them that draw near to me; .. . God shall hear; and 

the Eternal shall humble them. (vv. 18-20.) 

Another example of suppliant prayer is found in Psalm 85. 
Nothing could exceed the earnestness of this entreaty which is 
both dolorous and ardently confident. The suppliant, plunged 
in the depths of misery and affliction, turns to God to pour 
forth these pressing appeals: “Hear me . . . Bend down thy 


eat... answerme... be attentive to my ay = stung 
look upon me... have pity on me... give some sign in my 
favour ... grant me thy protection . . . give me some token 


for good so that my enemies may see it and be discouraged . . .’ 
In his poverty and humility, he specifies his various claims 

to be heard. He calls himself Javé’s servant and the son of 

his handmaid. He places all his hope in God’s goodness, his 

kindness, his compassion, in the merciful magnanimity that 

he knows belong to Javé. 
For thou, O Lord, art sweet and mild; and plenteous in 
mercy to all that call upon thee . .. There is none among the 
gods like unto thee, O Lord; and there is none according 
to thy works . . . For thou art great and dost wonderful 
things; thou art God alone. (vv, 5, 8, 10.) 

He promises then to be endlessly grateful: 
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I will praise thee, O Lord my God, with my whole heart; 

and I will glorify thy name for ever. (v. 12.) 

But the strongest claim on the heart of God that the psalmist 
puts forward is that he looks to him alone for refuge, being 
utterly convinced that his happiness rests in none but Javé and 
that he will never forsake him. Confidence in God can never 
outstrip the protection he will give. 

Preserve me, O Lord, for I have put my trust in thee. I 

have said to the Lord: Thou art my God! (Ps. 15, 1-2.) 

Many Psalms are what today we should call an S.O.S., 
ending with a cry of gratitude; particularly Psalms 56, 62, 
33, 70, 55, $3 and 39. In Psalm 53, the confident thanksgiving 
is one with the petition for help: 

For behold God is my helper; and the Lord is the protector 

of my soul. (v, 6.) 

Some Psalms include apparent reproaches addressed to God 
who seems deaf to all supplication. But this is only artifice. If 
the psalmist calls upon God in this way, it is not so much to 
rebuke him as to touch his heart by a demonstration of his 
confidence and the earnestness of his supplication. We find 
this in Psalm 12, which begins with an agonised complaint. 

How long, O Lord, wilt thou forget me unto the end? 

How long dost thou turn away thy face from me? 

But this apparent remonstrance soon gives way to ardent 
prayer: 

Consider, and hear me, O Lord my God. (v. 4.) 

And so the soul that just now seemed to give way to despair, 
passes on without a break to the most lively joy and gratitude, 
so true is it that man can never fix his eyes and his heart on 
God in vain. 

But I have trusted in thy mercy. My heart shall rejoice in 

thy salvation; I will sing to the Lord, who giveth me good 

things. (v. 6.) 

Other Psalms provide us with what may be called the 
spirituality of prayer, and indicate its qualities. The De 
profundis (Ps. 129) for example, reveals a soul deeply penetrated 
by a sense of personal culpability. It thinks of itself as plunged 
into a chasm of misery and recognises that it is sin-stained and 
unworthy of divine favour. It acknowledges that if God 
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demand an exact account of all its deeds, it cannot possibly 
escape condemnation. 

If thou, O Lord, wilt mark iniquities: Lord, who shall 

stand it? (v. 3.) 

Fortunately, God is not an implacable judge; his heart is 
always ready to forgive. We may count on his indulgence, 
just as we may be certain that he will hear us. The watchman 
who keeps guard through the long hours of the night is 
certain that the dawn will eventually break. 

At other times, it is true, the psalmist gives us the impression 
of insisting, in an almost pharisaical manner, on his right to 
be heard by God, because of what he calls his ‘irreproachable 
conduct’. The more refined conscience of a disciple of the 
Gospel would feel obliged to use more humble language. 
Nevertheless, it is only just to point out that when the 
psalmist speaks in this way, it is not to place himself in a 
different category from sinners, those who fall through human 
weakness, but only to draw attention to the contrast between 
himself and those who are wilful and obstinate sinners. It 
is only just that he should ask to be spared from being 
included in the punishments reserved for the latter (Ps. 25). 

Two other texts from the Psalter deserve to be quoted as 
throwing new light on the value and quality of prayer. 

As the eyes of the handmaid are on the hands of her mistress, 

so are our eyes unto the Lord our God, until he have mercy 

on us.-(Ps.. 1225-2.) 


One who prays to the Lord must have the fixed intention 
of keeping his eyes on God’s hand until at last it opens to pour 
forth the graces sought. Be the present desolation never so 
great, be the favour never so long in coming, we must per- 
severe in prayer, with no fear of being importunate. Our Lord 
himself teaches the same thing when he compares our heavenly 
Father to a man whose friend ends by obtaining the three 
loaves he asked for with such importunity, or to an austere 
judge who ends by giving a favourable sentence to the widow 
who persevered in her petition until he grew weary of her. 

Our prayer must be as constant as that of the psalmist. 


In the day of my trouble I sought God, with my hands 
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ae up to him in the night; and I was not deceived. (Ps. 76, 
S2 

But I have cried to God, and the Lord will save me. 

Evening and morning, and at noon, I will speak and 

declare; and he shall hear my voice. (Ps. 54, 17-18.) 

Have mercy on me, O Lord, for I have cried to thee all 

day. (Ps-85, 3.) 

Let my prayer be directed as incense in thy sight; the lifting 

up of my hands, as the evening sacrifice. (Ps. 140, 2) 

Commenting on this verse, Pére Hugueny says: 

Our prayer will only be acceptable in so far as it realises 

the symbolism of the incense offered in the Temple by the 

High-Priest. It should be the expression of the four virtues 

of faith, hope, charity and humility, typified by the four 

kinds of gums used in making the incense for the altar. 

It would not be difficult to draw from the Psalter an 
imposing collection of prayers suitable for every state of soul. 
Psalm § is the trustful prayer offered in the morning by a just 
man surrounded by enemies. Psalm 6 is the anxious appea 
of the sinner in the midst of trouble and danger. Psalm 10 is a 
confident supplication against oppressors. Psalm 19 is the 
petition of a king for victory. Psalm 27 is an earnest prayer 
for help and justice in the face of mortal peril. Psalm 40 is 
the prayer of a sick man abandoned and betrayed. Psalm 78 
is a bitter complaint against pagans, plunderers of Jerusalem 
and the Temple. Psalm 87 is the ardent supplication of an 
unhappy prisoner condemned to death, submerged in grief, 
abandoned by all, longing to see God. Psalm 129 is a petition 
to redeeming love. Psalm 141 is an evening prayer, asking 
God’s help against guile and the seduction of the wicked. 
Psalm 142 is a fervent request to be treated mercifully and 
with goodness. 

Sometimes the prayer alludes to the treason of a friend, 
the perversity of those about one, the moral degradation of the 
city: Psalms 11, $4, 40. 

Often the psalmist complains about the perfidious and 
venomous tongues of calumniators: Psalms 119, 139, 63, 108, 
34. He groans because of the wickedness of plotters, who set 
traps for him and seek his life: Psalms 12, 9, 3. 
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Occasionally we might almost be listening to another Job 
enumerating the list of his woes, on whom God’s anger seems 
to have fallen, and for whom life itself is an agony. He clings 
to God by faith and prayer, and is tireless in saying how much 
he suffers, imploring a miraculous cure from him who feigns 
not to hear him (Ps. 87). 

The Psalter is also full of admirable formulas, of which 
not a few have been introduced by the Church into her 
liturgy. 

O God, come to my assistance; O Lord, make haste to help 

me. (Ps. 69, I.) 

Thou art my helper and my deliverer; O Lord, make no 

delay. (Ps. 69, 6.) 

For thou art my patience, O Lord; my hope, O Lord, frém 

my youth. (Ps. 70, 5.) 

I have cried to thee, O Lord, hear me; hearken to my voice, 

when I cry to thee. (Ps. 140, I.) 

I stretched forth my hands to thee; my soul is as earth 

without water unto thee. Hear me speedily, O Lord, my 

spirit hath fainted away. (Ps. 142, 6-7.) 

Many Psalms are cries of affliction and lamentation. Almost 
every kind of misfortune that can happen to man is passed 
over in review, and for each there is a complaint and a prayer. 
All the grief of the world is there set out before us; all the pain 
of human misery, imploring pity and divine grace. There is 
surely no sentiment of a suffering soul that has not its place in 
the Psalms. Sometimes the supplication is calm and serene, 
sometimes it is accompanied with a note of impatience, 
sometimes it is expressed with pathetic vehemence, sometimes 
it is so agonised as to border on despair. The psalmists were 
men, poor men of flesh and blood grappling with all the 
trials that torture fallen humanity. As Steinmann says in his 
book on Les Psaumes (Gabalda) : “They are like brothers of the 
crowd of sick and wretched people who used to surround 
Jesus on the roads of Galilee, unashamedly showing him their 
sightless eyes and bleeding members . . .’. What amazes us 
even more is the thought that God by no means turns away 
from such sights, but rather invites mankind to come to him 
and lay bare their miseries, for he is himself the author of the 
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Psalms. It is almost as though we hear the voice of Jesus 
replying to the psalmist’s cry with his pressing invitation, 
Come to me, all you that labour and are burdened; and I will 
refresh you’ (Matt. xi, 28). In this way the Psalms provide 
the most astonishing proof of the divine mercy. Some of their 
expressions would seem intolerable to us if they are not read 
in this perspective, if we think of them as springing solely 
from man’s initiative, if we forget that it is the Holy Ghost 
who places them on our lips, with his manifest authority and 
sanction. 

It is frequently easy for one who reads the Psalms medita- 
tively to adapt their supplications to his own personal diffi- 
culties. 

, Sometimes, apart from the use made of them by the liturgy, 

‘we have to recognise that certain modes of expression are not 
suitable for all states of soul or all situations, and that the 
spiritual food they offer is not always of the same value to 
Christian piety. The temptations and trials endured by the 
psalmist are not always exactly parallel with our own. For 
example, if we are in good health, how can we make our 
own the complaints of the old king who was ill? Or how can 
we hurl imprecations at enemies if we have no enemies? 
But in cases like these, the Psalms provide us with an excellent 
opportunity to be mindful of those members of the great 
Christian family who may well be in such trying circum- 
stances. On the other hand, it is possible to make use of those 
appeals for help which the wickedness of his enemies stirred 
up in the psalmist, to seek succour against the divers enemies 
of our soul, and to transfer to sin itself the imprecations that 
the psalmist hurled at sinners. 


Songs of thanksgiving 


God deserves all praise because of what he is. Even in the 
impossible supposition that we had never received anything 
from him, we should be no less bound to prostrate ourselves 
before him in adoration because of his infinite majesty. But a 
further obligation to praise him springs from the benefits 
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he has showered upon us and the kindness he shows us in 
hearing our prayers. 

I will sing to the Lord, who giveth me good things; yea, 

I will sing to the name of the Lord the most high. (Ps. 12, 6.) 

After the worship of adoration and the prayers of petition, 
songs of thanksgiving hold an important place in the Psalter. 
More than twenty-five Psalms are devoted to this. 

In Psalm, 29, the psalmist thanks God for recovery from an 
illness that might have been fatal: 

O Lord my God, I have cried to thee; and thou hast healed 

me... Thou hast turned for me my mourning into joy; 

thou hast cut my sackcloth, and hast compassed me with 

gladness. (Ps. 29, 3, 12-13.) 

In Psalm 66, he gives thanks for the year’s harvest: 

Let the people, O God, give thanks to thee; let all the 

people give praise to thee. The earth hath yielded her. 

fruit. May God, our God bless us. (Ps. 66, 6-7.) 

In Psalm 123, he thanks God for having enabled him, to 
escape from a grave danger: ¥ 

Blessed be the Lord, who hath not given us to be a prey to 

their teeth. Our soul hath been delivered as a sparrow out 

of the snare of the fowlers; the snare is broken, and we are 

delivered. (Ps. 123, 6-7.) 

In Psalm 33, God is thanked for protecting the humble: 

O magnify the Lord with me; and let us extol his name 

together . . . This poor man cried and the Lord heard him; 

and saved him out of all his troubles . . . The rich have 

wanted, and have suffered hunger; but they that seek the 

Lord shall not be deprived of any good. (Ps. 33, 4, 7, 11.) 

Psalm 74 gives thanks that justice has been done against 
the wicked: 

We will praise thee, O God; we will praise and call upon 

thy name. . . I will declare for ever, I will sing to the God of 

Jacob. And I will break all the horns of sinners. (Ps. 74, 2 

LO; 002) 

Victory and prosperity granted to the king is the theme 
of Psalm 20’s song of thanksgiving: 

In thy strength, O Lord, the king shall rejoice; in thy salva- 

tion he shall rejoice exceedingly. Thou hast given him his 
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heart’s desire . . . his glory is great in thy salvation; glory 

and great beauty shalt thou lay upon him. (Ps. 20, 2-3, 6.) 

Psalm 117 is a liturgical canticle of praise and thanksgiving 
to Javé, who has saved Israel and made his people like the 
chief corner-stone of the building that brings salvation: 

I will give glory to thee because thou hast heard me; and 

art become my salvation. The stone which the builders 

rejected; the same is become the head of the corner. This 
is the Lord’s doing; and it is wonderful in our eyes. (Ps. 

LI7, 21-3.) 

Psalm 146 is a hymn of praise to God as the restorer of 
Sion and the author of both Law and revelation. 

Praise ye the Lord, because it is good to sing him psalms; 

to our God be joyful and comely praise. The Lord buildeth 

up Jerusalem; he will gather together the dispersed of 

Israel. (Ps. 146, 1-2.) 

Sometimes, as we have already seen, the psalmist begins 
with the hopeless impression that Javé has forgotten him and 
has turned away his face. But the petition that he adds to his 
complaint makes confidence revive, so that the Psalm ends 
as a hymn of thanksgiving and praise. 

How long O Lord, wilt thou forget me unto the end? 

How long dost thou turn away thy face from me?.. . 

Consider, and hear me, O Lord my God. Enlighten my 

eyes that I never sleep in death . . . But I have trusted in 

thy mercy . . . I will sing to the Lord, who giveth me good 
things; yea, I will sing to the name of the Lord most high. 

(Pe7i2,-15 4; 6.) 

In this way, every joy springing from trial, every prayer 
heard, even in some hoped-for future, every benefit received, 
is for the psalmist an occasion to turn towards God, the 
primary author of all gifts, and to offer him most fervent 
thanksgiving. 

Of course these thanksgiving Psalms were composed on 
the occasion of particular and well-determined favours 
received. But for those who meditate on them today, it is 
easy to make use of them as thanksgiving for benefits that 
we have ourselves received. Who will not exclaim, their 
heart overflowing with gratitude, 

G 
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Come and hear, all ye that fear God, and I will tell you 
what great things he hath done for my soul. I cried to him 
with my mouth, and I extolled him with my tongue. 
(Ps. 65, 16-17.) 

By singing the Psalms, we are able to recall our past, and 
remind ourselves in a practical manner of the merciful way 
in which God has treated us, saying with the psalmist: 

What shall I render to the Lord for all the things that he 

hath rendered to me? (Ps. 115, 3.) 

Give glory to the Lord, for he is good; for his mercy 

endureth for ever. Let them say so that have been redeemed 

by the Lord; whom he hath redeemed from the hand of the 

enemy and gathered out of the countries. (Ps. 106, 1-2.) 

By reflecting the impressions of the Jewish mind after 
their return from the Babylonian captivity, the Psalms abound 
in expressions of praise and thanksgiving from which the 
Christian soul can profit greatly as we think of our deliverance 
from sin and Satan’s bondage. 

This praise for deliverance from bondage is specially in 
evidence in Psalm 84, which is so manifestly adaptable to the 
great work of our redemption wrought by Christ that it has a 
place in the Christmas liturgy. 

Lord, thou hast blessed thy land; thou hast turned away the 

captivity of Jacob. Thou hast forgiven the iniquity of thy 

people; thou hast covered all their sins. Thou hast mitigated 
thy anger; thou hast turned away from the wrath of thy 
indignation . . . Mercy and truth have met each other; 

justice and peace have kissed. (Ps. 84, 2-4, 11.) 

The psalmist is not content to say thank-you to God and 
to say it in advance—a gesture which, before both God and 
man, is the best way to form a petition—his heart is so filled 
with gratitude for all God’s benefits that he becomes an 
apostle and calls upon the whole earth to join him in singing 
his song of thanksgiving. 

Blessed be the Lord; for he hath shewn his wonderful 

mercy to me... O love the Lord, all ye his saints... Do 

ye manfully, and let your heart be strengthened, all ye that 

hope in the Lord. (Ps. 30, 22, 24-5.) 

The psalmist knows that the only way to pay his debt of 
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gratitude is to ‘offer the sacrifice of praise’ (115, 8), and it is 
easy for us Christians to interpret this as the Eucharistic Sac- 
rifice. None but the victim of the New Law can be pleasing to 
God, for neither the sacrifice of animals nor offerings of 
cereals, nor holocausts nor sin-offerings are acceptable to him 
unless they are accompanied by hearts ready to listen to his 
commandments and prompt to fulfil them, with a sincere 
desire to make known the good news of God’s merciful 
justice. 
Burnt offering and sin offering thou didst not require; 
then said I: Behold I come. In the head of the book it is 
written of me that I should do thy will; O my God, I 
have desired it, and thy law is in the midst of my heart. I 
have declared thy justice in a great assembly . . . (Ps. 39, 


7-10.) 


Fear and love cf God 


No soul can pour itself out in thanksgiving unless it is 
mindful of the divine transcendence and is rooted in the 
fear of God. God demands this fear of all those who would 
approach him in prayer. It is the first lesson to be learned. 

Adore ye the Lord in his holy court. Let all the earth be 

moved at his presence. (Ps. 95, 9.) 

Come, children, hearken to me; I will teach you the fear 

of the Lord, (Ps. 33, 12.) 

This fear of God is a fundamental quality, without which 
no due worship of his sovereign majesty is possible. It is the 
solid foundation on which all our relations with God must be 
built. 

The fear of the Lord is the beginnning of wisdom. A good 

understanding to all them that do it; his praise continueth 

for ever and ever. (Ps. 110, 10.) 

Serve ye the Lord with fear; and rejoice unto him with 

trembling. Embrace discipline; lest at any time the Lord 

be angry, and you perish from the just way. When his 
wrath shall be kindled in a short time, blessed are all they 

that trust in him. (Ps. 2, 11-13.) 
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God is to be feared because of his attributes, more especially 
those of his creative power and his formidable justice. Strictly 
speaking, he alone is to be feared, for all other powers are 
ultimately subject to him. 

Let all the earth fear the Lord; and let all the inhabitants 

of the world be in awe of him. For he spoke and they were 

made; he commanded and they were created. (Ps. 32, 8-9.) 

Frequently in the Psalms we find those who fear the Lord 
declared blessed. This proclamation is repeated like a refrain. 

Blessed is the man that feareth the Lord; he shall delight 

exceedingly in his commandments. (Ps. 111, I.) 

Blessed are all they that fear the Lord; that walk in his ways. 

(PSSia7eE,) 

O how great is the multitude of thy sweetness, O Lord, 

which thou hast hidden for them that fear thee. (Ps. 30, 20.) 

Those who fear the Lord have a right to his blessings and 
his protection. For them is the promise of salvation. 

Surely his salvation is near to them that fear him. (Ps. 84, 10.) 

Their mind can be at rest. Angels keep watch around them. 
God never abandons them, but will ever be pleased to hear 
them, and give them the joy of his familiarity. 

The Angel of the Lord shall encamp round about them that 

fear him; and shall deliver them . . . Fear the Lord, all ye 

his saints; for there is no want to them that fear him. (Ps. 33, 

8, 10.) 

He will do the will of them that fear him; and he will hear 

their prayer and save them. (Ps. 144, 19.) 

The Lord is a firmament to them that fear him. (Ps. 24, 14.) 

In the Psalms, the fear of the Lord does not only indicate 
profound respect, adoration and veneration tempered with a 
certain tremulousness. The Hebrew word used for this fear 
evokes also a feeling of love inspiring filial submission. More- 
over, even if in the texts cited the term ‘fear’ does not primarily 
express filial love, there are many other Psalms which present 
this love of God as an obligatory commandment. Many are 
the expressions found in the Psalter which might well find a 
place in the Imitation. 

Iam always with thee. . . by thy will thou hast conducted 

me... besides thee what do I desire upon earth . . . God 
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that is my portion for ever. But it is good for me to adhere 

to my God, to put my hope in the Lord God. (Ps. 72, 23, 

24, 25, 26, 28.) 

In Psalm 62, which seems to be a morning prayer, God 
appears as the sovereign good for which man should ever 
hunger. The whole being of man, body and soul, yearns for 
him as for its unique treasure. Life here below is precious 
indeed, but its price is as nothing compared with the happiness 
of being with God and delighting in his grace. Divine love 
fills the soul with a happiness that is compared with a delicious 
banquet. Man must therefore pass his life clinging to God, 
like the young bird under the wing of its mother. Morning 
and evening, and even during the watches of the night, the 
memory of him should be present with us. 

O God, my God, to thee do I watch at break of day. For 

thee my soul hath thirsted. For thee my flesh, O how many 

ways! In a desert land, and where there is no way and no 
water .. . For thy mercy is better than life itself... Let my 
soul be filled as with marrow and fatness; and my mouth 
shall praise thee with joyful lips. If I have remembered 
thee upon my bed, I will meditate on thee in the morning 
... L will rejoice under the cover of thy wings. My soul hath 
stuck close to thee. (Ps. 62, 1-9.) 


In trying to express his love, the psalmist sometimes 
multiplies his epithets, seeking words which no human 
language can provide when it comes to making known the 
heartfelt gratitude with which his soul is overflowing. 

I will love thee, O Lord, my strength; the Lord is my 

firmament, my refuge, and my deliverer. My God is my 

helper; and in him will I put my trust. My protector and 
the horn of my salvation and my support. Praising, I will 
call upon the Lord; and I shall be saved from my enemies. 

(Ps. 17, 2-4.) 

Psalm 41 tells how the heart that loves God knows no rest 
in this life. When divine love penetrates into a soul, it stirs up 
immense desires and vehement aspirations which the whole 
universe cannot satisfy, which can only be filled by the infinite. 
It is like a hunger always gratified yet never satiated. 
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As the hart panteth after the fountains of water, so my soul 
panteth after thee, O God. My soul hath thirsted after the 
strong living God. (Ps. 41, 2-3.) 

Then, from the psalmist’s lips, comes the cry of a soul that 
feels itself an exile upon earth, and longs for the future home- 
land, the very thought of which delights and attracts. 

When shall I come and appear before the face of God? 

Ibid., 3. 

we ee love takes possession of a soul, it bursts forth 
in paeans of praise and joy. It tells the whole universe about 
its well-beloved and desires all creatures to join in celebrating 
him: 

Praise ye the Lord in his holy places; praise ye him in the 

firmament of his power . . . Let every spirit praise the Lord. 

Alleluia. (Ps. 150, 1, 6.) 

The soul that loves, loves everything concerned with God. 
He loves his glory, and ardently wishes it to be known every- 
where. He is jealous for the honour of his name and the 
beauty of his house. 

I will compass thy altar, O Lord; that I may hear the voice 

of thy praise, and tell of all thy wondrous works. I have 

loved, O Lord, the beauty of thy house; and the place 

where thy glory dwelleth. (Ps. 25, 6-8.) 

The very idea of entering the Temple in which God dwells 
in a wholly unique manner, and where he gives himself to his 
faithful people, fills the psalmist with unutterable happiness. 

I rejoiced at the things that were said to me: we shall go 

into the house of the Lord. (Ps. 121, 1.) 

If it were possible, he would choose to pass his whole life 
in the Temple. How blessed are the priests and levites who 
encompass the altars of God from morning to night, or who 
simply live in the neighbourhood of the Sanctuary! 

When one has tasted the bitterness of earthly things and 
the sweetness of familiarity with God, how can one fail to 
make the same choice as the psalmist and say with him: 

Blessed is he whom thou hast chosen, and taken to thee; 

he shall dwell in thy courts. (Ps. 64, 5.) 

One thing I have asked of the Lord, this will I seek after: 

that I may dwell in the house of the Lord all the days of my 
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life. That I may see the delight of the Lord; and may visit 

his temple. (Ps. 26, 4.) 

Reading these verses makes us think instinctively of the 
privileges of the religious life, in which such desires are 
realised: to pass every day of one’s life in a house where every 
detail converges on the glory of God, and where his praise 
never ceases. The religious is one who has heard God’s 
intimate invitation, of which the whole of Scripture speaks, 
and which claims a love that is exclusive: 

Hearken, O daughter, and see, and incline thy ear; and 

forget thy people and thy father’s house. And the king 

shall greatly desire thy beauty; for he is the Lord thy God, 

and him they shall adore. (Ps. 44, 11-12.) 

Those who have answered this call generously are in a 
position to sing a perpetual canticle of happiness. 

The Lord is the portion of my inheritance and of my cup; 

it is thou that wilt restore my inheritance to me. The lines 

are fallen unto me in goodly places; for my inheritance is 
goodly to me .. . Therefore my heart hath been glad, and 
my tongue hath rejoiced; moreover, my flesh also shall 

rest in hope. (Ps. 15, 5-6, 9.) 

Alas! These privileged folk do not always show themselves 
faithful to their obligations and undertakings. The tale of their 
infidelities mounts up, and their heart becomes hardened. 
They no longer listen to the voice that continues to call them, 
and this results in God’s displeasure, so that his anger pours 
out upon them those reproaches that he once addressed to his 
unfaithful people ‘as in the provocation according to the day 
of temptation in the wilderness’ (Ps. 94). 

The treachery and the sins of ingratitude of those with 
whom God had deigned to be so intimate, with whom he had 
made his alliance, are the sins that hurt his heart most: 

For if my enemy had reviled me, I would verily have borne 

with it. And if he that hated me had spoken great things 

against me, I would perhaps have hidden myself from him. 

But thou a man of one mind, my guide, and my familiar; 

who did take sweet meats, together with me; in the house 

of God we walked with consent. (Ps. 54, 13-15.) 

When we are tempted to seek apart from God that happi- 
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ness which he alone can give us, let us listen to his words of 
gentle reproach, reminding us of all he has done for us, as he 
reminded Israel of all the prodigious ways in which he inter- 
vened on their behalf. 
I am the Lord thy God, who brought thee out of the land 
of Egypt... Ifmy people had heard me, if Israel had walked 


in my ways... (I would have) fed them with the fat of 
wheat, and filled them with honey out of the rock. (Ps. 
80,15; 14, £7.) 


For in the last resort, God’s love is the sole happiness of all 
existence. Without God there is nothing but sadness; with 
him is endless joy. The Psalter never tires of proclaiming this, 
Just as our Lord began the promulgation of the Christian law 
by proclaiming the Beatitudes in the Sermon on the Mount, 
so does the first Psalm declare that the happiness so eagerly 
sought by mankind is only to be found in the soul that takes 
care not to offend God, that obeys his law and lovingly 
contemplates his word. 

Blessed is the man who hath not walked in the counsel of 

the ungodly, nor stood in the way of sinners . . . but his will 

is in the law of the Lord; and on his law he shall meditate 
day and night. And he shall be like a tree which is planted 
near the running waters, which shall bring forth its fruit 
in due season. And his leaf shall not fall off; and all whatso- 

ever he shall do shall prosper. (Ps. 1, 1-3.) 

No human joy can be compared with the happiness brought 
to the soul by the love of God. Joy infinitely better than the 
pleasures of sense, riches to be preferred to the possession of 
fertile pastures and abundant harvests, happiness beyond all 
expression, foretaste of the blessedness of heaven which, at 
certain moments, all but stupefies the soul. 

The light of thy countenance, O Lord, is signed upon us; 

thou hast given gladness in my heart, which abundant 

corn and wine and oil can never give. (Ps. 4, 7-8 (adapted).) 

God pours out upon the soul that cleaves to him all the 
sweetness of his consolations. He suffices for all. 

Thy mercy, O Lord, assisted me. According to the multitude 

of my sorrows in my heart, thy comforts have given joy 

to my soul. (Ps. 94, 18-19.) 
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On the other hand, when Javé turns away his face and seems 
to abandon the soul to herself, there is nothing but desolation 
and extreme misery. The fear of being in God’s disfavour is 
terrifying and overwhelming. The soul is filled with immense 
distress and a sense of complete isolation. 

Turn not away thy face from me. . . 1am smitten as grass, 

and my heart is withered, because I forget to eat my bread 

... Because of thy anger and indignation; for having lifted 

me up thou hast thrown me down. My days have declined 

like‘a shadow". ....(PS40%, 2,.5,)21, 12.) 

What strikes us most in this love for God, as depicted to 
us in the Psalter, is its disinterestedness. It is not offered 
simply in view of receiving a reward in the next world. For 
this future life, as we shall see, was not yet clearly revealed 
and remained shrouded in mystery. Unlike ourselves, Israel 
was not able to count on a time for divine consolations in the 
future life. God was loved for himself alone, and the thought 
of possible future reward perhaps to be given in some future 
life is no more than a subsidiary motive for trying to increase 
this love. 


The law and the will of God 


The first result of fearing and loving God is an ardent 
desire to serve him and submit wholly to his law. The ‘law 
of the Lord’—which is not only the Decalogue, but the sum of 
all those revelations made by God to his chosen people— 
appears in the Psalms like the viaticum of all those who, 
recognising their vocation as children of God, decide to submit 
their entire life to him. 

Two Psalms are more particularly devoted to the praise of 
the law. Psalm 18, with charming brevity, sets up a close 
relationship between God’s power as seen in the work of 
creation and his wisdom as revealed in the law. The other, 
Psalm 118, is the longest Psalm in the Psalter, comprising 176 
verses. It is an alphabetical Psalm: the twenty-two letters of 
the Hebrew alphabet each begin successively the eight verses 
of the twenty-two sections which make up the Psalm. More- 
over, each verse contains one or other of the eight synonyms 
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for the law: way, testimonies, commandments, justifications, 
judgments, word, law, precepts. Are we to look on this 
as no more than a clever trick? There is more to it than that. In 
this Psalm, which makes use of the whole alphabet and 
vocabulary of the law, we must recognise a portrait of that 
Law which is man’s chief good, and the practice of which 
sums up his entire effort towards virtue. 

It is easy to imagine the difficulties attached to such a 
literary procedure, which is almost like a strait-jacket for any 
logical progress of thought or spontaneous outbursts of the 
heart. Nevertheless, in spite of the same fundamental thought 
which inspires the general theme and shows itself in every 
verse, always from some new aspect and with an abundance 
of imagery, the Psalm is wholly free from monotony. It is 
like a litany or a canticle of love, a haunting song which 
makes use of the same words but never repeats itself, and 
whose refrains fill one with delight. It is difficult to realise 
that this Psalm was composed under ‘the law of fear’, so 
redolent is it of the piety and love found in the Gospel. But 
it goes without saying that the verses of this Psalm can only be 
appreciated by those whose hearts are filled with a love for 
God that is sincere and strong. This was Pascal’s favourite 
Psalm. 

This praise of the law of God is as eminently suitable 
for the faithful of the New Covenant as for those of the Old. 
All we have to do is to interpret ‘law of God’ as ‘will of God’. 
For us the Torah is our conscience, the Decalogue the Gospel 
ideal, the commandments of the Church the inspirations of the 
Holy Spirit. All these things are deserving of our protestation 
of loyalty. Today as of old, all wisdom and all holiness con- 
sists in loving God’s will, in seeking it out, in being faithful 
to it, in dreading nothing so much as opposing it. 

Our Lady’s words which inaugurated the New Testament 
are the perfect self-expression of a soul wholly conformed to 
God’s will. ‘Behold the handmaid of the Lord. Be it done 
unto me according to thy word.’ And this sentiment would be 
echoed by the Son of her womb, “Behold, I come, to do thy 


will, O Lord... My meat is to do the will of him that sent 
me. 
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We see, therefore, that the spiritual life of all times and 
countries never ceases to insist with the utmost vehemence 
that man’s whole effort should be to regulate his life and work 
according to the law of him who called him into being and 
that the source of all wisdom and all joy is to be found solely 
in filial, loving abandonment to God’s will; that is to say, in 
the perfect accord of the human will with the eternal divine 
law. 

In Psalm 18, the qualities of this law are enumerated as 
follows: 

The law of the Lord is unspotted, converting souls; the 

testimony of the Lord is faithful, giving wisdom to little 

ones. The justices of the Lord are right, rejoicing hearts; 
the commandment of the Lord is lightsome, enlightening 
the eyes. The fear of the Lord is holy, enduring for ever; 
the judgments of the Lord are true, justified in themselves. 

(vv. 8-10.) 

In his commentary, Pére Hugueny remarks that this list is 
suggestive of a child trying to utter the sweetest phrases he 
knows to express his tender gratitude to his mother in a 
manner that he feels is beyond him. 

The law of God is ‘unspotted’, that is, without the least 
fault that might make it hurtful: nothing can be added to it, 
nothing taken away, it is beyond criticism. It ‘converts souls’, 
in a manner delightful as an exquisite meal. It is ‘faithful’, 
and so deserving of complete trust; it can be obeyed with 
absolute confidence, in the assurance that such obedience 
leads to wisdom. It is ‘right’, in the sense that its rectitude 
ensures our possession of real good, and answers to the highest 
aspirations of all who seek perfection. It ‘rejoices the heart’ 
because we are certain that by following its ways we shall 
reach true prosperity, the apanage of virtue. It is ‘lightsome’, 
because it illuminates the right way, and enables us to avoid 
being side-tracked. It is ‘holy’, free from all suggestion of 
error or untruth, so different from the ways of man! It will 
remain the same for ever, and has no need of revision and 
modification. Its qualities may be summed up in one word: it 
is truth. It deserves all our confidence. It makes the ignorant 
man wise and prudent; it gives to the humble and simple of 
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heart an understanding in advance of all that human know- 
ledge can obtain. Jesus himself would one day say as much: 
‘I thank (confess to) thee, O Father, Lord of heaven and 
earth, because thou hast hid these things from the wise and 
prudent and hast revealed them to little ones’ (Matt, xi, 25). 

When a man, therefore, is not content simply to endure the 
law, but submits himself to it without murmuring and with a 
ready will, when he is willing to go to endless trouble in 
observing it, then the law will appear to him not as a burden 
or some insupportable police regulation intent solely on 
annoying and mortifying him, but rather as a well-marked 
road, a sustaining power, a light to guide him on his way. 
Once again, Jesus himself would declare as much: “Take up 
my yoke upon you and learn of me. . . and you shall find rest 
to your souls. For my yoke is sweet and my burden light’ 
(Matt. xi, 29). 

It is difficult to reduce to some sort of order the ideas 
spread through the numerous verses of Psalm 118. It is hardly 
necessary to do so, either. Suffice it to indicate its predominant * 
thoughts. 

The first act of the wise man is to engrave in his conscience 
the commandments of God. 

Thy words have I hidden in my heart, that I may not sin 

against thee. (v. 11.) 

To know the will of God should appear to us as the most 
primary knowledge and the greatest of riches. 

How sweet are thy words to my palate, more than honey 

to my mouth. (v. 103.) 

The law of thy mouth is good to me, above thousands of 

gold and silver. (v. 72.) 

But to know the laws of God to their depths, without the 
least error, is an arduous work. And so it behoves the wise 
man to search them out day and night, to fix his mind upon 
them in spite of fatigue, temptations and persecutions. 

O how I have loved thy law, O Lord. It is my meditation 

all the day. (v. 97.) 

For princes sat and spoke against me; but thy servant was 

employed in thy justifications. (v. 23.) 

For such a study as this, God’s help is necessary. We 
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must therefore beg for this interior light which will give us a 
more lively understanding, an ever-growing conviction, as 
well as a constantly firm will to remain faithful. 

Thy hands have made me and formed me; give me under- 

standing, and I will learn thy commandments. (v. 73.) 

Open thou my eyes; and I will consider the wondrous 

things of thy law. (v. 18.) 

Deal with thy servant according to thy mercy; and teach 

me thy justifications. (v. 124.) 

Man must never fail to welcome with joyful docility every 
fresh light on the divine will. 

My soul hath coveted to long for thy justifications. (v. 20.) 

In order that we may be the more attached to fulfilling 
God’s law, it is necessary to detach our hearts from earthly 
goods, of which we tend to be over-fond. 

My soul hath cleaved to the dust (pavement); quicken thou 

me according to thy word. (v. 25.) 

This love for the law must not be platonic. Once we are 
familiar with it, its effect must be seen in all our conduct. 

Set before me for a law the way of thy justifications, O 

Lord; and I will always seek after it. (v. 33.) 

Sometimes God’s law will seem unpleasant to nature. We 
must be ready, nonetheless, to say with the psalmist: 

O Lord, my portion, I have said, I would keep thy law. 

WSF: 

ees and am determined to keep the judgments of 

thy justice. (v. 106.) 

As far as human nature allows, we must be unfailing in 
our observance of the divine decrees. Once we have under- 
taken to follow them nothing should be able to turn us from 
our purpose. Our behaviour must be above mere human 
respect, so that we may say “Turn away my reproach, which 
I have apprehended’ (v. 39), and “Turn away my eyes that 
they may not behold vanity’ (v. 37), whatever snares may lie 
upon our path. We must never let the mockeries of the wicked 
upset us. 

The proud did iniquitously altogether; but I declined not 

from thy law. (v. 51.) 

It may be that those who despise God’s law are beyond 
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numbering, and this will be for us an occasion of suffering and 
lamentation as well as an object of righteous indignation. But 
the more this law is set at nought about us, the more attached 
to it must we be. 

My zeal hath made me pine away; because my enemies 

forgot thy words. (v. 139.) 

To observe the law faithfully, constant vigilance and 
untiring energy are needed at all times. 

My soul is continually in my hands; and I have not for- 

gotten thy law. (v. 109.) 

But if God’s will demands an effort that is painful to nature, 
what wonderful recompense it brings! What strengthening of 
the heart it obtains for us! No wonder it becomes the object 
of our canticles of love. 

Thy justifications were the subject of my song, in the place 

of my pilgrimage. (v. 54.) 

I have run the way of thy commandments, when thou 

didst enlarge my heart. (v. 32.) 

The troubles of life give place to joys that the world cannot 
even know, far less give us. God’s will makes up for all. 

Unless thy law had been my meditation, I had then perhaps 

perished in my abjection. (v. 92.) 

Whoever faithfully follows the standard of obedience to 
God is sure to make progress in the right way. He feels within 
him an influence, a spirit which bears him up and carries him 
along. And finally, according to the soul’s submission to God’s 
decrees, so will its profound peace be. 

Much peace have they that love thy law, and to them there 

is no stumbling-block. (v. 165.) 

How right the psalmist was to begin his praise of the law 
by proclaiming the blessedness of those who follow the way 
shown by God. 

Blessed are the undefiled in the way, who walk in the law 

of the Lord. Blessed are they that search his testimonies, 

that seek him with their whole heart. For they that work 
iniquity have not walked in his ways .. . Then shall I not 
be confounded, when I shall look into all thy command- 

ments. (vv. I-3, 6.) 

Need we add that he will show an even greater and more 
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spotless blessedness who lives according to the teaching of 
God incarnate, who said: ‘I am the way, the truth and the 


hfe 


Worship and liturgy 


The law which Javé deigned to give his chosen people was 
for them their pride and strength. But there was something 
else of which Israel was specially proud: the Temple at 
Jerusalem where Javé seemed to have taken up his abode, 
where he was pleased to manifest his greatness by granting 
those who came thither as pilgrims his special blessings and 
intimacy. The whole religious life of the nation was in a 
certain manner concentrated in this holy place, which was 
like the earthly tabernacle of God. 

There, and there only, on the one altar of this unique 
sanctuary sacrifices might be offered to Javé with the certainty 
that they were acceptable. And sacrifice always seemed to be 
the most perfect form of worship offered to God most high. 

Every pious Israelite was filled with the ardent desire of 
going up to Jerusalem, there to be received in audience by 
Javé. The very thought of undertaking this pilgrimage filled 
his heart with joy. 

I rejoiced at the things that were said to me: we shall go 

into the house of the Lord . . . For thither did the tribes 

go up, the tribes of the Lord; the testimony of Israel, to 

praise the name of the Lord. (Ps. 121, 1, 14.) 

From the moment he arrived in Jerusalem his expectant 
joy gives place to lyrical canticles of happiness. 

How lovely are thy tabernacles, O Lord of hosts! My soul 

longeth and fainteth for the courts of the Lord. My heart 

and my flesh have rejoiced in the living God. . . For better 
is one day in thy courts above thousands. I have chosen to be 
an abject in the house of my God, rather than to dwell in 

the tabernacles of sinners. (Ps. 83, 2-3, II.) 

At certain times of his life, the psalmist was far from the 
sanctuary on Mount Sion, and unable to get there. Five Psalms 
tell us of the distress that this enforced exile causes him: 
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41, 42, 62, 26, 83. He longs for the time when he will be able 
to go there again. 

My tears have been my bread day and night . . . These 

things I remembered, and poured out my soul in me; for 

I shall go over into the place of the wonderful tabernacle, 

even to the house of God: with the voice of joy and praise; 

and the noise of one feasting. (Ps. 41, 4, 5.) 

In the eyes of the psalmist, the most fortunate people in 
the world were the priests and levites who dwelt permanently 
in the holy house, consecrating themselves to service of the 
divine presence. In Psalm 26, he expresses the envious desire 
to be of their company. 

One thing I have asked of the Lord, this will I seek after; 

that I may dwell in the house of the Lord all the days of my 

life. That I may see the delight of the Lord; and may visit 

his temple. (Ps. 26, 4.) 

His religious enthusiasm leads him to call upon both priests 
and people to gather round Javé, to offer him sacrifices and 
sing his praises. 

Bring ye to the Lord, O ye kindreds of the Gentiles, 

bring ye to the Lord glory and honour. Bring to the Lord 

glory unto his name. Bring sacrifices, and come into his 

courts. (Ps. 95, 7-8.) 

He himself gives the lead and pictures himself going into 
the Temple with armsful of choicest gifts. 

I will go into thy house with burnt offerings; I will pay 

thee my vows, which my lips have uttered, and my mouth 

hath spoken, when I was in trouble. I will offer up to thee 
holocausts full of marrow, with burnt offerings of rams; 

I will offer to thee bullocks with goats. (Ps. 65, 13-15.) 

However, the psalmist makes no mistake about all this. He 
knows very well that the worship of God does not consist 
simply in sacrificing animal carcases. The essential is other 
than this. Animal sacrifices have no magical power; in them- 
selves they are of no value at all. It is an insult to God’s 
majesty to imagine that he needs meat to eat, or to suppose 
that he is enriched by the presents man offers him, so that he 
is indebted to man for services rendered. Where can anything 
be found that is not his already? Psalm 49 declares, in a most 
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forthright manner, that God rejects formal worship made up 
of gestures, rites, ceremonies and words only. To lend weight 
to this reminder of a capital truth, the psalmist pictures God 
himself convoking all mankind rogether to warn them that 
the worship he demands is a worship in spirit and in truth. 

Hear, O my people, and I will speak: O Israel, I will testify 

to thee; Iam God, thy God. I will not reprove thee for thy 

sacrifices; and thy burnt offerings are always in my sight. I 

will not take calves out of thy house; nor he-goats out of 

thy flocks. For all the beasts of the woods are mine; the 
_ cattle on the hills, and the oxen. I know all the fowls of the 
air; and with me is the beauty of the field. If I should 
be hungry, I would not tell thee; for the world is mine, and 
the fulness thereof. Shall I eat the flesh of bullocks? Or shall 

I drink the blood of goats? Offer to God the sacrifice of 

praise; and pay thy vows to the Most High. (Ps. 49, 7-4.) 

Thus God has nothing but rebuke for those who think 
themselves quit of their duty because they have accomplished 
all the ritual sacrifices. They are not blamed for being scrupu- 
lous in carrying out what is required, and the very fact that 
he begins by acknowledging the sacredness and worthiness 
of these sacrifices says enough as regards his religious require- 
ments. But he reminds them that these sacrifices are not the 
expression of submission to his will unless they are accom- 
panied by fulfilment of his moral precepts. Without that, 
they are empty and lying gestures. To be self-satisfied with 
one’s offerings, as though they conferred some favour on 
God, is nothing more than sacrilegious presumption. The only 
sacrifice acceptable to him, which does not suppress the offer- 
ing of victims but perfects it and gives it its value, is the 
sacrifice of man’s mind and heart and his whole life. 

Offer to God the sacrifice of praise . . . The sacrifice of 

praise shall glorify me; and there is the way by which I 

will shew him the salvation of God. (Ps. 49, 14, 23.) 

Clean hands must accompany purity of heart. What Javé 
requires of his worshippers is praise and adoration offered by a 
heart and soul that are pure, or have been purified. 

Who shall ascend into the mountain of the Lord; or who 

shall stand in his holy place: The innocent in hands, and 
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clean of heart, who hath not taken his soul in vain, nor 

sworn deceitfully to his neighbour . . . This is the generation 

of them that seek him, of them that seek the face of the 

God of Jacob. (Ps. 23, 3-4, 6.) 

Above all, then, man must be loyal, must see that his mind 
accords with his gestures and his undertakings, must make sure 
that his behaviour is of a piece with the doctrine he professes. 
Psalm 50, the Miserere, is like an echo of the denunciations 
uttered by the prophets against a sacrificial worship devoid 
of sincerity of heart and soul. 

With burnt offerings thou wilt not be delighted. A sacrifice 

to God is an afflicted spirit; a contrite and humbled heart, 

O God, thou wilt not despise . . . thou shalt wash me, and I 

shall be made whiter than snow . . . Create a clean heart in 

me, O God; .. . Then shalt thou accept the sacrifice of 

justice... then shall they lay calves upon thy altar. (Ps. 50, 

18-19, 9, 12, 21.) 

We find this same doctrine in Isaias (i, 11; 15-17), and 
Osee (vi, 6). More forcibly still would Jesus teach these 
essential truths in his parable of the good Samaritan, and when 
he said: ‘If therefore thou offer thy gift at the altar, and there 
thou remember that thy brother hath anything against thee; 
leave there thy offering before the altar and go first to be 
reconciled to thy brother; and then coming thou shalt offer 
thy gift’ (Matt. v, 23-24). Or again: “Woe to you, scribes and 
Pharisees, hypocrites; because you tithe mint and anise and 
cummin and have left the weightier things of the law: judg- 
ment and mercy and faith. These things you ought to have 
done and not to leave those undone’ (Matt. xxiii, 23). 

We, who are alive today, need to be reminded of these 
truths as forcefully as the Jews in the time of David, and the 
Psalm verses quoted above remain suitable prayers for all 
times, 

The holy city of Jerusalem built on mount Sion no longer 
exists, but its Temple, the dwelling place of Javé, was no 
more than a foreshadowing of our eucharistic sanctuaries. 
Jerusalem of the Jews was the prophetic type of the Catholic 
Church, the home and centre of attraction for all men, whose 
teachings are light, truth and certitude, and to which all 
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believers must, as Bossuet said, profess their faith, their 
attachment and their love. 

Let my tongue cleave to my jaws, if I do not remember 

thee; if I make not Jerusalem the beginning of my joy. 

(Ps. 136, 6.) 

For us, Jerusalem is our heavenly fatherland, towards which 
all the tribes of the earth are on pilgrimage, that incalculable 
multitude of peoples of all tongues and all climates, now 
perfectly united in singing to God the hymn of eternal praise. 

And for the pilgrims still in this world, bemoaning their 
lot as exiles in ‘a parched land, where no water is’, and always 
looking forward to heaven, where could they better find 
expressions to suit their weariness than in the Psalms composed 
during the Babylonian Captivity (Pss. 136, 78, 73, 13, 52, IOT, 
105), on the banks of the Tigris and Euphrates, which speak 
of the bitterness of the privations and sufferings of exile? 

The whole series of liturgical Psalms, whose whole con- 
ception of religious life is so strikingly similar to that of the 
Christian, offers to those consecrated to God a rich harvest of 
prayer to help them understand their vocation and express 
their gratitude for it. 

Finally, do we not all need to be reminded of the vanity 
of a purely formalist piety? Too many Christians behave as 
though religion was no more than a matter of ceremony and 
convention. If our prayers are mere wordy formulas, if, in 
spite of a multitude of pious exercises, charity does not rule 
our life, if our edifying talk is a mere fagade out of harmony 
with our life, if even our good works do not contribute to 
our union with God, if they lull our conscience with the 
thought that they dispense us from seeking perfection, let us 
listen to the Psalms condemning us for failing to make our 
pretended obedience to God a worship in spirit and in truth, 
as Jesus himself would one day teach with even greater 
insistence. 


The virtues of the righteous man and their reward 


The words of our Lord, ‘Do not think that I am come to 
destroy the law or the prophets. I am not come to destroy, but 
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to fulfil’ (Matt. -v, 17), should be taken as applying principally 
to the ‘Decalogue of the Righteous Man’ as revealed in the 
Psalms. If the moral code as portrayed in the Psalter seems 
incomplete when compared with the Gospel, its prescriptions 
are none the less binding today. It is more than a code of 
rudimentary justice. It is a foundation which we must always 
keep in view and on which evangelical holiness must be 
built It has been called the moral code of the gentleman. Even 
if it were no more than that we who live in the New Dis- 
pensation still need to consult it. But it is more than that. The 
Psalms, like the whole of the Old Testament, set before us an 
ideal of perfection which Christ did not change in the least 
degree, as he himself declared. He made it his own, in order 
to raise it to a still more lofty ideal. 

The Gospel draws out the Psalms, and is like an echo of 
them. In the Psalms, the perfect man is called ‘righteous’ or 
‘just’; in the Gospel he is called ‘holy’. But holiness and 
justice have each the same end in view, even though holiness 
outstrips justice once they have set out on the same road. Yet 
frequently they are found together. 

The portrait of the just man under the Old Law is made 
up of a multitude of traits which are found scattered about in 
a great many Psalms. Three of them, 14, 23, 100, even if they 
do not give the complete picture, try to give us a sketch of 
what the righteous man should be. 

The psalmist often asks, who is the man upon whom Javé 
looks with delight. As we have seen, he is not necessarily the 
pilgrim who goes up to visit the sanctuary, nor he who 
chooses to dwell for a long time on God’s holy hill. It is not 
some platonic love of the law that pleases God, nor the purely 
external observances of religion, that ritual formalism which 
immolates victims but not the heart. 

The important things in God’s eyes are that a man eschews 
evil and does good (Ps. 36, 27), that he keeps his heart pure, 
that he is blameless in both intentions and behaviour, that he 
fulfils justice; in other words, he is obedient to all that is 
commanded as regards God, his neighbour and himself. To 
carry out such an ideal is far from rudimentary. 

The righteous man, first of all, proclaims the existence of 
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God. Unlike the fool who declares that there is no govern- 
ment by God on earth, he seeks him out, consults him, does 
nothing without enquiring first what God commands or 
forbids. He praises him, exalts him, blesses his name, places 
limitless confidence in him, and serves him with ready 
obedience. He is ever on his guard against any suggestion of 
revolt and refuses to be led astray by the counsels and sayings 
of the wicked. He takes no share in their attacks on morals and 
religion (Ps. 1). 

According to these principles, mankind must be classed 
in two great and distinct categories: the wicked and ‘those 
who fear God’. The former are worthy of nothing but con- 
tempt, the latter are worthy of honour. 

The degree in which the righteous man wills to bind him- 
self to the service of God will determine his detachment from 
pride and ambition since he will realise that—as Jesus would 
say explicitly one day—he cannot serve two masters. The vain 
love of riches weighs down the heart, blinds the spirit and 
impedes the taste for heavenly things. The Psalms insist on 
the senselessness of the rich; the love they have for their 
riches reduces them to the level of beasts. Only too often do 
riches and wickedness go together, either because those riches 
are the fruit of unjust dealings, or because they breed a spirit 
of pleasure which hardens the heart and incites to further acts 
of wickedness. God wills often to overturn their false great- 
ness. 

They that trust in their own strength, and glory in the 

multitude of their riches . . . Man when he was in honour 

did not understand; he is compared to senseless beasts, and 

is become like to them. (Ps. 48, 7, 13.) 

O ye sons of men, how long will you be dull of heart: 

Why do you love vanity, and seek after lying? (Ps. 4, 3.) 


As regards himself and his neighbour, the just man must 
apply himself to the practice of uprightness, sincerity and 
loyalty. The Psalms are witheringly severe with lying, 
duplicity and fraud. 

Thou wilt destroy all that speak a lie. The bloody and the 

deceitful man the Lord will abhor. (Ps. 5, 7.) 
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I have not sat with the council of vanity; neither will I 

go in with the doers of unjust things. (Ps. 25, 4.) 

The practice of sincerity and justice is specially necessary 
for those in a position of authority. Leaders and magistrates, 
as Psalm 81 reminds us, must be on their guard against passing 
sentences according to their caprice or chance, having regard 
for the rich and powerful. On the contrary, it should be their 
special care to defend the weak, the humble, the orphans and 
distressed. 

How long will you judge unjustly, and accept the persons 

of the wicked: Judge for the needy and fatherless; do justice 

to the humble and the poor. Rescue the poor; and deliver 

the needy out of the hand of the sinner. (Ps. 81, 2-4.) 

All this moral doctrine—echoing the preaching of the 
prophets—is the foretaste of the teaching of Jesus, of that 
spirit of guileless light characteristic of the Gospel. Would 
not Jesus say “Let your speech be: Yea, Yea: No, No. And 
that which is over and above these is of evil’ (Matt. v, 37). 

As for virtues inspired by fraternal charity, we must 
recognise that all do not attain that perfection which Christ 
would demand. Our Christian conscience will have to examine 
the meaning of the imprecations found in several Psalms. 
However, the place allotted to commandments concerning 
the love of our neighbour is of primary importance. This is 
particularly evident in Psalm 14. 

Lord, who shall dwell in thy tabernacle? Or who shall 

rest in thy holy hill? He that walketh without blemish, and 

worketh justice; he that speaketh truth in his heart; who 
hath not used deceit in his tongue; nor hath done evil to his 
neighbour; nor taken up a reproach against his neighbours. 

In his sight the malignant is brought to nothing; but he 

glorifieth them that fear the Lord. He that sweareth to his 

neighbour and deceiveth not; he that hath not put out his 
money to usury,! nor taken bribes against the innocent. He 

that doth these things shall not be moved for ever. (Ps. 14.) 


"It was forbidden for an Israelite to let a fellow-Israelite have a loan at 
interest. But they might lend to non-Israelites at interest. The Psalm seems to 
make no distinction, but it seems that the Psalmist only had in mind the 
relations between fellow-Israelites. 
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As in the Gospel, the gravest sins, those which deserve 
God’s most terrible punishments, are those which offend 
against fraternal charity, above all when they are committed 
against those upon whom God looks with special concern: 
the outcast, the innocent, the weak and those of no account, 
the humble, the afflicted, the wretched and the oppressed. 
The poor are regarded as people specially sacred, who are to 
be respected and revered. Poverty clothes a man with eminent 
dignity, and want is as a pass into the presence of God. The 
psalmists gladly avail themselves of such a title, so as to be 
more easily admitted to the divine audience. To tread the 
poor under foot is a crime that calls for vengeance. 

May they be before the Lord continually; and let the 

memory of them perish from the earth. Because he remem- 

bered not to shew mercy. But persecuted the poor man and 
the beggar, and the broken in heart, to put him to death. 

And he loved cursing, and it shall come unto him; and he 

would not have blessing, and it shall be far from him. 

(Ps. 108, 15-18.) 

Similar imprecations against the wicked are found in 
Psalmis 9} 10, 11,36. 

If we may judge by the frequency with which they are 
mentioned, sins of the tongue must have been very common 
in Israel. They are rebuked as being peculiarly odious. The 
evil tongue is likened to a bow shooting fiery arrows. In his 
quest for suitable punishment for this, the psalmist threatens 
the application of the law of talion—the arrows of God and 
the hottest fire imaginable. 

What shall be given to thee, or what shall be added to 

thee, to a deceitful tongue? The sharp arrows of the mighty, 

with coals that lay waste. (Ps. 119, 3-4.) 

In his earnest wish to avoid falling into such a sin, the 
Psalmist implores God to set a seal upon his lips so that they 
may never give utterance to words of insult, disdain or 
calumny (Ps. 140, 3). Words like these are a vivid reminder 
of the saying of St James (iii, 2), ‘If any man offend not in 
word, the same is a perfect man’. 

But it is not enough to refrain from sinning against our 
neighbour. The just man will apply himself to acts of good- 
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ness, kindness, compassion; he will be ready to lend to those 
in need, to comfort the afflicted, to bend down lovingly 
over the unfortunate, to give alms to the necessitous, to take 
pity on the sufferings of the sick. Blessed is he who is wise 
enough to practise these works of mercy! He will be treated 
by God as a specially loved child, and in his turn will obtain 
mercy. When evil days come upon him, God will treat him 
in the same way and will come to his aid. 

Blessed is he that understandeth concerning the needy and 

the poor; the Lord will deliver him in the evil day. The 

Lord preserve him and give him life, and make him blessed 

upon earth; and deliver him not up to the will of his 

enemies. The Lord help him on his bed of sorrow; thou hast 

turned all his couch in his sickness. (Ps. 40, 2-4.) 

Charity receives its reward, therefore, even here below. 
The heart of the charitable man, made after the likeness of the 
heart of God, is loaded with divine blessings. Moreover, the 
more men unite together in true fraternal charity with no 
discordant note among them, the more exquisite will be their 
joy. 
Behold how good and how pleasant it is for brethren to 

dwell together in unity. (Ps. 132, 1.) 

The words of Jesus in St Matthew xviii, 19-20, are like an 
echo of this Psalm: ‘I say to you that if two of you shall 
consent upon earth concerning any thing whatsoever they 
shall ask, it shall be done to them by my Father who is in 
heaven. For where there are two or three gathered together 
in my name, there am I in the midst of them.’ 

Many a time in the Psalter praise of the just man is accom- 
panied by the declaration of his happiness. This happiness is 
an established principle resulting from one of the most 
essential attributes of God: his justice, which necessarily 
includes the idea of remuneration meted out respectively to 
good and evil. It is only to be expected that God will look 
with delight upon the man who loves his law and keeps his 
commandments, whereas he will show his displeasure with 
the sinner who disregards and insults him. To the former will 
go a blessing and reward, to the latter a curse and punishment. 
And from its very opening verses, the Psalter sings of the 
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joy of the just. He is said to be like a tree planted beside 
running water, whose leaves do not wither, and which bears 
rich fruit in due season. The wicked, on the other hand, are 
said to be like straw blown away by the wind, which is never 
found again, whereas the just man sees all his undertakings 
crowned with success. It is highly probable that the psalmist, 
like the men of his time, was thinking of material prosperity 
as the reward for virtue, but the Holy Spirit who inspired his 
writings, and who bids us in our turn read this Psalm, reminds 
us that participation in the spiritual riches promised to the 
righteous brings us something far better than material abund- 
ance. We cannot fail to think of the waters of sanctifying 
grace, which give all works their supernatural value. Without 
these waters no fruitfulness is possible It is perfectly correct to 
say that everything in the just man’s life prospers, everything 
succeeds, he bears abundant fruit, since all his activity is 
grounded in the very life of God. 

Glory and wealth shall be in his house. (Ps. 111, 3.) 

Does this mean that the just man is sheltered from all 
trials: By no means. Many of the Psalms are the expression of 
a soul that in all sincerity gives itself to the service of God, yet 
gives vent to complaining because it is weighed down by mis- 
fortune, is exposed to all manner of humiliations, conflicts, 
vexations. So its cry comes forth: 

Why, O Lord, are they multiplied that afflict me? Many 

are they who rise up against me. (Ps. 3, 1.) 

Once again, an echo of this is heard in the words of our 
Lord himself, when he said to his disciples, “Behold, I send you 
forth like sheep in the midst of wolves’. 

Nevertheless, this strange turn of events will be changed, 
by God’s will, to the advantage of the just. It will be for them 
an occasion of purification, of more ardent prayer, and an 
assurance of even more fatherly care on the part of God. 

In my affliction I called upon the Lord; and I cried to my 

God. And he heard my voice from his holy temple; and 

my cry before him came into his ears . . . He sent from on 

high, and took me... and he brought me forth into a 

large place; he saved me, because he was well pleased with 
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The joys of harvest and vintage season are nothing in the 
end, compared to the happiness brought by consciousness of 
God’s friendship, even in the midst of most bitter trials. 

Thou hast given gladness in my heart (more than that) by 

the fruit of their corn, their wine, and oil (when) they are 

multiplied. (Ps. 4, 8.) 

The just man can suffer, but none of his sufferings will be 
lost. Each one of his trials is known to God and will be 
remembered when the time for reward comes; every tear, 
every lamentation will increase his merits and will be paid 
back to him a hundredfold at the day of judgment. 

I have declared to thee my life; thou hast set my tears in 

thy sight. As also in thy promise. (Ps. 55, 9.) 

The wicked, on the other hand, are foolish and wanting in 
understanding; they do not realise where their interests lead or 
that unhappiness follows in the train of sin. They may live in 
apparent prosperity, but their welfare is fragile and deceptive. 

Better is a little to the just than the great riches of the 

wicked. (Ps. 36, 16.) 

Sometimes the righteous man may find himself in dark- 
ness, but the dawn of hope foretells the end of his night, which 
is never total. 

To the righteous a light is risen up in darkness. (Ps. 111, 4.) 

In such ways the Psalms announce the Sermon on the 
Mount, when Jesus would say, ‘Blessed are the poor . . . 
Blessed are the meck . . . Blessed are they that mourn. . . 
Blessed are the persecuted . . .’ 


Sin and its forgiveness 


It sometimes happens that the psalinist seems to take pleasure 
in almost vaunting before God his right to benefit by his 
protection and blessings. He is so sure of his innocence and his 
fidelity that he asks God, not to purify him, but to examine 
him according to the most exacting. standards; for himself, 
he can only assert his own perfect integrity. 

Judge me, O Lord, for I have walked in my innocence... 

Prove me, O Lord, and try me; burn my reins and my 
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heart. For thy mercy is before my eyes; and I am well 

pleased with thy truth. I have not sat with the council of 

vanity; neither will I go in with the doers of unjust things. 

(Ps. 25, 1-4.) 

At first sight, such protestations seem to us somewhat 
naive and suggest those of the Pharisee in the Gospel. Our 
natural reaction is to think that Christian saints would express 
themselves differently in their prayer; they would rather say 
with the publican, “God be merciful to mea sinner’. However, 
perhaps it is allowable, when we speak to God with a clear 
conscience, to assure him of our good will and our sincere 
efforts to live according to his law. At least we should remem- 
ber that when the psalmists make profession of their innocence 
it is not done out of pharisaical pride, but more often with the 
wish to clear themselves when unjustly calumniated. 

Besides, more often than not, they are conscious of being 
debtors to God’s justice because of sins of which they acknow- 
ledge themselves guilty. They dread his anger and his just 
punishments and earnestly beg his mercy. And it is in the 
Psalter that we find the most exquisite songs that could be 
composed by man until the end of time, in which he may 
Eriliss his sins, express his repentance, beg for mercy and 
sing of his happiness for having obtained forgiveness. 

In the Psalms, sin is portrayed as an abandonment of the 
ways of duty, a transgression of the law, an insolent rebellion 
against God’s will. Its result in the soul is an indelible stain, 
a state of disruption and of sickness far worse than bodily 
infirmities. Under the same head, sin must be considered as the 
extremity of wretchedness and utter poverty. The man who is 
conscious of sin, feels weighed down by an insupportable 
burden. 

For my iniquities are gone over my head; and as a heavy 

burden are become heavy upon me. (Ps. 37, 5.) 

He has the sense of being drowned in an abyss of unhappi- 
ness and misery. 

Out of the depths I have cried to thee, O Lord. (Ps. 129, 1.) 

In the midst of the wonderful harmony that reigns in 
creation, sin alone sounds the fundamentally discordant note. 
Godlessness, above all, which refuses to recognise God and his 
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rights, appears like a hateful disorder in the bosom of all the 


beauties of the universe. 

You that love the Lord, hate evil. (Ps. 96, 10.) 

That is to say, you that have confided your destiny to God’s 
care, and made your happiness depend on his triumph, hate 
sin with all the hatred that God himself has for it. 

Unaccustomed to abstractions, the Psalms join sin and 
sinners indiscriminately, and extend this hatred to the perpe- 
trators of this disorder, pouring forth wishes that they should 
be cut off from the land of the living. 

Let sinners be consumed out of the earth, and the unjust, 

so that they be no more. (Ps. 103, 35.) 

In the eyes of the psalmists, sin is not a rare and exceptional 
accident. They are pessimists. They see evil like an ocean that 
engulfs the whole of mankind. 

Save me, O Lord, for there is now no saint; truths are 

decayed from among the children of men. They have 

spoken vain things every one to his neighbour, with deceit- 

ful lips and with a double heart have they spoken. (Ps. 11, 

I-3.) 

Furthermore, making use of an anthropomorphism after 
the example given them in Genesis, they imagine God leaning 
down out of heaven so as to examine the conduct of men. He 
looks for one that give himself seriously to good works, and 
fails to find even one. All have sinned, all have gone astray 
and abandoned the worship of the one true God. The per- 
version is complete and universal. 

They are corrupt, and are become abominable in their 

ways; there is none that doth good, no, not one. The Lord 

hath looked down from heaven upon the children of men, 
to see if there be any that understand and seek God. They 
are all gone aside, they are become unprofitable together; 

there is none that doth good, no, not one. (Ps. 13, 1-3.) 

Such language is surely rhetorical exaggeration as it 
stands in the Psalm. Souls of good will who seek God sin- 
cerely are never wholly wanting. But they are few, so few 
that sometimes they seem to count for nothing. But the 
psalmist’s assertion becomes rigorously correct when we 
remember the universal disaster brought about by Original 
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Sin, resulting in man’s fallen nature and his moral and super- 
natural indigence. In so far as all Adam’s descendants act 
according to the dictates of flesh and blood, it is true to say 
that all men have gone astray and have sinned and that not 
one is excepted from this. Does not St John himself say that 
the whole world is plunged in wickedness? (1 John v, 99). 

~ The same affirmation is found, worded in most precise 
terms, in Psalm 50, the Miserere, verse 7. 

For behold I was conceived in iniquities; and in sins did my 
mother conceive me. 
Commenting on this verse, Podechard writes, 
This is not a matter of some sin in the parents, but of the 
sin that is in the child; not an actual sin, therefore, but an 
inclination to sin. . . . It is a condition. Sin is congenital for 
man; it is in him from birth, even from conception. This 
is to admit that sin is in man’s very bones, and chat it is 
practically inevitable that actual sins will follow. Sin has 
_become part of his natural inheritance. 

All sins ae not the same gravity. Collective and national 
sins are those which most disgust God and provoke his anger. 
Such sins bring terrible punishments on the offending people. 
The whole of Psalm 105 is an account of the repeated in- 
fidelities of Israel in the desert as well as in the land of Canaan, 
and of the punishments that followed. 

Individual sins can be committed by weakness, ignorance 
or inadvertence, and so are easily pardoned. All other sins are 
perpetrated in a spirit of arrogance, pride, impudence and 
malice. These are the sins that are a direct affront to the divine 
Majesty. 

The Psalms encourage us to call upon God’s mercy for all 
manner of failures, even those of which we are not conscious 
or were not deliberate. 

Who can understand sins? From my secret ones cleanse me, 

O Lord; and from those of others spare thy servant. If 

they shall have no dominion over me, then I shall be 

without spot; and I shall be cleansed from the greatest sin. 

(Ps. 18, 13-14.) 

The psalmist begins, then, by recognising that he is a sinner, 
and is mindful of his misery. 
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I have acknowledged my sin to thee; and my injustice | 
have not concealed. (Ps. 31, 5.) 

For I know my iniquity, and my sin is always before me. 

(Pse50,e52) 

He realises that his sins are more numerous than the hairs 
of his head; they weigh him down and haunt him. He admits 
himself responsible not only for his own sins, but, because of 
the bond that unites him to those of the whole human race, 
he bears the weight of the sins of his fathers. 

We have sinned with our fathers; we have acted unjustly, 

we have wrought iniquity. Our fathers understood not 

thy wonders in Egypt. They remembered not the multitude 
of thy mercies; and they provoked (God) to wrath going 

up to the sea, even to the Red Sea. (Ps. 105, 6-7.) 

He knows that God wills to take account rigorously of the 
sins of mankind, and that none can stand before him. The 
thought of losing God’s friendship because of his sins is 
intolerable. He deserves all the sufferings that come to him. 
If sickness lays hold of him so that his body is one large sore, 
if his prayers seem to go unheeded he recognises the justice of 
it; his sins have brought these things upon him. In the mind 
of the Hebrew of old times, sin and suffering were closely 
linked. Sin brought forth God’s anger, and suffering was an 
effect of this anger. So that when he was smitten down with 
sickness, the Israelite felt that he was receiving the blows of 
divine punishment. With the coming of Christian revelation 
this idea has to be modified considerably. Doubtless it is true 
to say that suffering is a consequence, even a punishment for 
Original Sin. But this or that particular suffering cannot be 
labelled as a sign of God’s displeasure. It has not necessarily 
any connection with personal individual sin. “This doctrine’, 
says Podechard, ‘helped to stimulate moral sense and bring 
souls to God before bringing on crises of conscience, as 
shown by Job, Qoheleth and certain Psalms.’ The conviction 
that God could not rule the universe otherwise than justly 
made the Israelite feel that his suffering must be the result 
of some fault, more or less conscious, more or less voluntary, 
which thus revealed to him his own culpability and his con- 
dition as a sinner. He weeps and bemoans this fact, but his 
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lamentation is never a cry of revolt. It is a lamentation that 
includes an immense hope in divine mercy. He knows that 
his case is not hopeless, for God is not a hard and ruthless 
judge but makes it a point of honour to pardon the repentant 
sinner, whatever the crimes that he has committed. He knows 
that God is fundamentally merciful and so appeals to the 
divine pity and his inexhaustible redemption. He reminds 
him of his promises of pardon so often made to man through 
the Prophets. 
For he knoweth our frame, (‘the clay of which we were 
made’). He remembereth that we are dust. (Ps. 102, 14.) 
He begs God’s pardon, then, and imitates in advance the 
publican of whom our Lord spoke in the parable, who would 
not so much as lift his eyes to heaven, but smote his breast, 
saying, ‘God, be merciful to me a sinner’. So the Psalmist 
dares to pray: 
Hear, O Lord, my prayer; give ear to my supplication eye: 
enter not into judgment with thy servant; for in thy sight 
no man living shall be justified . . . I stretched forth my 
hands to thee; my soul is as earth without water unto thee 
... Turn not away thy face from me, lest I be like unto 
them that go down into the pit. (Ps. 142, 1, 2, 6, 7.) 
Almost the entire Psalter is taken up with such touching 
and moving appeals. But in particular there are seven Psalms 
of which such petitions are specially characteristic. The 
Church has gathered them together under the title of The 
Penitential Psalms. She offers them to her children who, mind- 
ful of their sinful state, desire to ask God’s pardon. Psalm 6 
is the complaint of someone who is sick and looks upon his 
sickness as both an image and a consequence of sin. Psalm 31 
sings of the happiness of the pardoned sinner. Psalm 37 is 
another cry of a sick man asking for mercy. Psalm 101 is the 
groaning of one in deep distress, but also a confident prayer 
for the speedy restoration of Sion, which is a symbol of the 
soul renewed by that absolution which the Church grants 
him on the part of God. Psalm 142 is the agonised cry of a 
man suffering persecution and who feels himself near to 
death; he appeals to God who is faithful, just and merciful, 
so that he may be treated kindly by him and delivered from 
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his enemies’ hand. Psalm 50, everywhere known under the 
title of the Miserere, is attributed to David, who is thought 
to have composed it after his sin with Bethsabee. Of this 
Psalm, Podechard writes, 

There can be no other Psalm that has found an echo in 
souls as this one has. How many have murmured it in 
repenting of their sins. It contains within it the sighs and 
tears of innumerable Christian penitents who have exalted 
and transfigured it by making it the expression of their 
sorrow for having offended God through their personal 
guilt. There must be many who look for no other words 
than these when they would ask for divine mercy and 
renewal of soul. 

Psalm 129 is another humble petition, coupled with firm 
hope, for God’s pardon, and is no less familiar to Christian 
lips. It is everywhere known as the De profundis and is the 
customary prayer we offer for the benefit of the faithful 
departed. 

Here are some verses from these Psalms, and others like 
them, which are characteristic of them all: 

Remember, O Lord, thy bowels of compassion; and thy 

mercies that are from the beginning of the world. The sins 

of my youth and my ignorances do not remember. Accord- 
ing to thy mercy remember thou me; for thy goodness’ 
sake, O Lord . . . For thy name’s sake, O Lord, thou wilt 
pardon my sin; for it is great . . . Look thou upon me, and 
have mercy upon me; for I am alone and poor . . . See my 
abjection and my labour; and forgive me all my sins. 

(Psi24y 6.07) LT iGans.) 

Out of the depths I have cried to thee, O Lord; Lord, hear 

my voice. Let thy ears be attentive to the voice of my 

supplication. If thou, O Lord, wilt mark iniquities: Lord, 
who shall stand it? . . . My soul hath relied on his word; 
my soul hath hoped in the Lord. From the morning watch 
even until night, let Israel hope in the Lord. Because with 
the Lord there is mercy; and with him plentiful redemption 

(Ps. 129.) 

Have mercy on me, O Lord, according to thy great mercy. 

And according to the multitude of thy tender mercies, 
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blot out my iniquity. Wash me yet more from my iniquity, 

and cleanse me from my sin. (Ps. 50, 2-4.) 

The suppliant knows that what moves the divine pity is 
not the blood of victims, but the sacrifice of a broken and con- 
trite heart. 

With burnt offerings thou wilt not be delighted. A sacrifice 

to God is an afflicted spirit; a contrite and humbled heart, 

O God, thou wilt not despise. (Ps. 50, 18-19.) 

He does not hesitate to admit that though his sin is grave, 
he hates it, not so much because of its disastrous consequences, 
as because of the injury done to God. 

(Against) thee only have I sinned, and have done evil before 

thee. (Ibid., v. 6.) 

While avowing his shameful degradation, he does not fear 
to plead extenuating circumstances; he was a sinner before 
even he was able to commit personal sin. He urges the fact of 
his natural wretchedness, his state of Original Sin. 

For behold I was conceived in iniquities; and in sins did my 

mother conceive me. (Ibid., v. 7.) 

He is not afraid to confess his sins, for he knows that his 
sincerity will open for him the treasures of divine compassion, 
which will be granted to him from the very moment that his 
lips have acknowledged his fault. He knows this from experi- 
ence, when he had so persisted in dumb blindness that he felt 
as though his soul was tortured by a divine curse. 

Because I was silent my bones grew old; whilst I cried out 

all the day long. For day and night thy hand was heavy 

upon me; I am turned in my anguish, whilst the thorn is 
fastened. I have acknowledged my sin to thee; and my 
injustice I have not concealed. I said: I will confess against 
myself my injustice to the Lord. And thou hast forgiven the 

wickedness of my sin. (Ps. 31, 3-5.) 

All these sentiments of the penitent soul are exactly what is 
enjoined by the Gospel, and all these verses accord perfectly 
with the mind of the prodigal son when he decided to return 
to his father’s house: ‘Father, I have sinned against heaven 
and before thee, I am not now worthy to be called thy son’ 
(Luke xv, 21). 

We almost seem to hear the reply that Jesus gave to the 
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woman taken in adultery: ‘Neither will I condemn thee. Go, 
and now sin no more’ (John viii, 11), or the sacramental 
words: ‘I absolve thee from all thy sins’. 

Now that the psalmist knows that his soul has become 
whiter than snow, he pours forth his ardent gratitude in a 
song of gladness: 

Blessed are those whose iniquities are forgiven and whose 

sins are covered. Blessed is the man to whom the Lord hath 

not imputed sin; and in whose spirit there is no guile... 

I said: I will confess against myself my injustice to the 

Lord. And thou hast forgiven the wickedness of my sin. 

For this shall every one that is holy pray to thee in a 

seasonable time . . . Be glad in the Lord, and rejoice, ye 

just; and glory, all ye right of heart. (Ps. 31, 1-2, 5-6, 11.) 

To this overflowing happiness are joined generous resolu- 
tions. The pardoned sinner turns away with horror from all 
that has contributed to besmirch him. 

I have hated and abhorred iniquity . . . Depart from me, ye 

malignant; and I will search the commandments of my 

God. (Ps. 118, 163, 115.) 

Henceforth, he is resolved to serve God more faithfully; 
he will glorify him by works that do him honour, while 
always affirming the demands of divine justice. He makes up 
his mind to profit by his sad experience to teach those who 
have gone astray what a joyful thing it is to throw oneself 
penitent at God’s feet, and to know him always ready to 
pardon. 


I will teach the unjust thy ways; and the wicked shall be 
converted to thee .. . O Lord, thou wilt open my lips; and 
my mouth shall declare thy praise. (Ps. 50, 15, 17.) 
Finally, fearing that his weakness may lead him into further 
falls, he implores God not only to blot out the consequences 
of his sin, but to wash him from his natural perversion, to 
transform him within, to renew him, regenerate him. He 
needs divine help to infuse into his heart a new purity and in 
his mind a new righteousness, so that he may no more fall 
into sin. In a word, he asks for a complete transformation of 


his original being. 
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Create a clean heart in me, O God; and renew a right 
spirit within my bowels . . . strengthen me with a perfect 
spirit .. . Deliver me from blood, O God, thou God of my 
salvation. (Ps. 50, 12, 14, 16.) 


Chapter III 


THE MESSIAS 


The Psalms in the early Church 
essing which goes back to about a.D. 200, in 


describing what went on at the Christian Agape, shows 

us that, even then, the Psalms were an important element 
in divine worship. Little by little their place was more 
clearly marked, until the Psalter quickly became the habitual 
and official prayer of the Church. 

This rapid transmission of the prayer-book of the Old 
Law to the Church of Christ may cause surprise to those 
unfamiliar with such matters. What is the explanation of the 
early Church’s enthusiasm for the Psalms, an enthusiasm which 
has never waned, and which today seems greater than ever? 
It is not enough to say by way of answer that the Psalter was 
known to be an inspired book of prayers which God himself 
had dictated, for this inspiration did not despoil them of that 
special note which makes them so characteristic of the circum- 
stances of time, place and events in which they were composed. 

No doubt the early Christians, like ourselves, discovered 
in the Psalms such deeply human and mystical utterances of 
the soul, such truly religious songs offered by God, making 
use of the people of Israel, to men of all times and countries. 
But beyond all this, they saw in the Psalter a book of prayers 
specially suitable to the lips and heart of a disciple of Christ. 

Of course the Psalms were primarily composed for the 
people of Israel, but the early Christians were quick to realise 
that there were many ways by which they might be Christian- 
ised. First of all, they had no difficulty in attributing to the 
person of Christ all that the Psalms say of Javé, just as we 
ourselves can do. In their minds they would substitute the 
name of Jesus for that of Javé. For them, it was Christ whom 
the Psalms exalted, even when they were singing about the 
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perfections and attributes of the most high God. Nothing 
could be more reasonable and legitimate, since Javé and 
Christ are one and the same God. 

Another method of adaptation was to place the Psalms’ 
prayer on the lips of Christ addressing his Father, to praise 
him, to supplicate him, to ask pardon for the sins of mankind. 
If we grant that these prayers were known, loved and used by 
him, the mediator and High Priest of divine praise, we may 
be sure of being in the right way in following his example. 
Consequently, we pray with him and unite our voices to his. 
It is he who makes use of our lips to prolong his prayer all 
through his mystical body. Understood in this way, sacred 
Psalmody, besides having a most living character which aids 
recollection, takes on a most high dignity because joined to 
the prayer of Christ. This is expressed succinctly in the 
prayer provided in many Breviaries, as a preparation for 
the recitation of the Divine Office: ‘Lord, in union with that 
divine intention wherewith thou, whilst here on earth, didst 
thyself praise God, I offer these hours to thee’. 

In the Introduction to his book on the Psalms, R. P. 
Tournay says: 

No book of the Old Testament has been interpreted in a 

Messianic sense so much as the Psalter. And such exegesis 

is certainly legitimate, for the typical spiritual sense which 

was not foreseen by the hagiographer but was willed by 

God, the primary author of all the Scriptures, is in the 

extension of the literal sense and corresponds to the demands 

of the divine master, progressive and duly adapted. 

Thus, the early Christians did not only seek to Christianise 
the Psalms; they chiefly saw in the Psalter a book filled with 
the thought of Christ. They believed that all the Psalms were 
irradiated by a veiled light foretelling the mystery of the 
Incarnate Word. In each one of them, they thought that if 
it was not Christ himself who spoke, it was of Christ that the 
words told. Their enthusiasm for the Psalms was precisely 
because of this Christological interpretation, which for them 
was essential. This interpretation went far beyond the mere 
letter, which they regarded as no more than a symbol, so 
that what was sought was the reality, be it expressed or 
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hidden. Over and above the lamentations, the radiant canticles, 
the devout hymns of King David, they listened to the com- 
plaints of the suffering Messias, the acclamations of Christ 
the King, the praises due to him frorn the members of his 
mystical body. For example, when the Israelites sang about 
their wonderful deliverance from the Babylonian captivity, 
the Church instinctively thought of the salvation and libera- 
tion brought by Christ, in such words as the following: 

Lord, thou hast blessed thy land; thou hast turned away 

the captivity of Jacob. Thou hast forgiven the iniquity of 

thy people; thou hast covered all their sins. (Ps. 84, 2-3.) 

When the persecuted psalmist after a refreshing night's 
sleep sang of his joy at waking up safe and sound in the 
morning, St Augustine could write: “We should regard this 
Psalm as uttered in the name of Christ by what is said there’. 

I have slept and have taken my rest; and I have risen up, 

because the Lord hath protected me. (Ps. 3, 6.) 

‘This’, says St Augustine, “makes us think rather of the 
Passion and Resurrection of Christ, than of David in his 
flight from his rebellious son’ (Enarrationes in Psalmos. Migne 
XXXVI, col. 72). 

And so, in the eyes of the primitive Church, Christ was at 
the heart of the Psalms, giving them their full meaning and 
accomplishing them. Yet not the man Christ Jesus only, but 
Christ with his mystical body, his Church, from which he is 
inseparable. Again, St Augustine could write: 

Our Lord Jesus Christ speaks sometimes of himself, in his 

own person as our Head, sometimes in the person of his 

body, that is to say, ourselves and his Church, but he speaks 
as one single person so as to make us understand that head 
and body form one integral being and cannot be dissociated; 
like that nuptial union of which it is said: they shall be two 
in one flesh. If in this we recognise two persons in one 
flesh, we must similarly recognise Christ and his Church 
in one single voice. (Enarrat. in Psalm. 40.) 


The Psalms and the witness of Jesus Christ 


In giving to the whole Psalter this Christological value, the 
religious instinct of the early Christians was encouraged 
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and guided by the example of the Gospel, which recognised 
the legitimacy of such procedure. Was it not Christ himself 
who used that expression which ought to be placed like a 
superscription over all study treating of the Messianic nature 
of the Psalms, “All things must needs be fulfilled which are 
written in the law of Moses and in the prophets and in the 
psalms, concerning me’ (Luke xxiv, 44)? 

In demonstration of this we notice that many a time our 
Lord appeals to the authority of the Psalms. Sometimes he 
applies some passage from the Psalms to an incident of his 
life, as when he quoted verse 22 of Psalm 117, ‘The stone 
which the builders rejected, the same is become the head of 
the corner’ (Matt. xxi, 42). Sometimes he applies to himself 
several texts of the Psalter, appropriating them and showing 
how they find their fulfilment in his person and his life. 
Referring to the hatred borne against himself which would 
be extended to his disciples, he says, quoting the Davidic 
Psalm 34, 19, “But that the word may be fulfilled which is 
written in their law: They hated me without a cause’ (John 
xv, 25). Speaking of Judas, he alludes to Psalm 40, 10, saying, 
*.. . that the scripture may be fulfilled: He that eateth bread 
with me shall lift up his heel against me’ (John xiii, 18). When 
he entered Jerusalem in triumph and was acclaimed by the 
children, he sanctioned their enthusiasm in the face of the 
scandalised priests and scribes by citing verse 3 of Psalm 8: 
‘Have you never read: Out of the mouth of infants and suck- 
lings thou hast perfected praise’? 

Hanging on his cross, when he experienced that sense of 
bitter abandonment to which his Father seemed to have left 
him, he made his own the beginning of Psalm 21, in which 
David pours out his complaints because God seemed to 
remain indifferent to his sufferings: “My God, my God... 
Why hast thou forsaken me?’ Two other extracts from the 
Psalms found a place on the lips of the crucified Saviour, 
‘Father, into thy hands I commend mny spirit’ (Ps. 30, 6) and, 
‘T thirst’, after the fulfilment of Psalm 68, 22. 

Thus, besides the Law and the Prophets which spoke of the 
coming Messias so explicitly, our Lord has himself indicated 
the Psalms as an authentic source of his pre-history. It was like 
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an invitation to have recourse to them in order to find pre- 
dicted traces of his mission. 

The disciples did not fail to do this. For example, seeing 
their master drive the traffickers out of the Temple, the words 
from Psalm 68, 10, immediately came to their minds, “The 
zeal of thy house hath eaten me up’ (John ii, 17). St Paul in his 
turn quotes the continuation of the same verse in his Epistle to 
the Romans (xv, 3), ‘For Christ did not please himself; but, 
as it is written: The reproaches of them that reproached thee 
fell upon me’. St Peter again applies verse 26 of the same 
Psalm to the tragic end of Judas. Further examples are found 
in Romans xv, 8-11, Hebrews x, 5-8, Acts i, 20. 


The Psalms in Christian tradition 


The Church, therefore, did not hesitate to advance boldly 
on this way. She looked upon these sacred songs as though 
they had been composed for her, as though Christ had 
suddenly filled them with light, giving them their true 
significance by referring them to himself and his work. She 
set herself to scrutinise them diligently, recognising Christ in 
them, sometimes as the singer, sometimes as the central 
figure. She applied passages that had formerly been obscure 
to his person, his Incarnation, his work, his Gospel, his 
Passion, his Resurrection, his glory and his Church. 

In his preliminary instruction to the Psalter, St Hilary wrote: 

We must not hesitate to understand all that is said in the 

Psalms in its relationship with the preaching of the Gospel, 

so that whoever it may have been to whom the spirit of 

prophecy spoke in the first place, all is nevertheless ordained 
for the knowledge of the coming of our Lord Jesus Christ, 
his Incarnation, his Passion and his Glory. 

However, while acknowledging this principle the Fathers 
of the Church are far from having applied it scrupulously to 
each individual Psalm. In this connection, their interpretation 
shows much independence and freedom, so that we find 
considerable diversity in the attribution and reference of 
texts to the mysteries of Christ. The Church has never judged 
fit to fix authoritatively and dogmatically the Christian 
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meaning of the Psalms. She is content to encourage exegetical 
scholars to persevere in this way, which responds to the 
general inspiration of the Psalter. As an example of this, the 
Biblical Commission (1st May, I910) gave an affirmative 
answer to the following double question: 

Is it correct, according to the multiple attestations of the 

holy Books of the New Testament and the unanimous 

agreement of the Fathers and even the admission of Jewish 
writers, to recognise that several Psalms are prophetic and 

Messianic, foretelling the coming, the reign, the priesthood, 

the Passion, Death and Resurrection of the Liberator who 

was to come? And consequently, the opinion is to be 
absolutely rejected of those who falsify the prophetic and 

Messianic character of the Psalms and limit the oracles 

relative to Christ to the foretelling of the future destiny 

of the Chosen People: 

So the Church, thinking as did the early Christians, continues 
to teach that the whole of Scripture, from Genesis to the 
Apocalypse, is more or less closely connected with the person 
and the works of the incarnate Word, and that the Book of 
Psalms, like a summary of the rest of Scripture, has no other 
object than this. This book also, pre-eminently, is full of 
Christ. In it, he appears under all manner of prophetic forms 
and images and symbols; he is the basis of those mysterious 
songs of which many can only be explained in their full 
meaning by being referred to him. 

To introduce Christ into the Psalms, therefore, is in no 
way to violate them; to do so is not artifice but necessity. 
The Psalms spell Christ. Christ completes the Psalms, en- 
lightens then, enlivens them, gives them fuller meaning; he 
reveals all that they contain of hidden grandeur. 


The Christological meaning of the Psalms 


We are both authorised and encouraged, then, to recognise 
mysterious references to Christ in the Psalms; they probably 
were not realised by their authors, but were willed by the 


Holy Ghost. 
In the Psalms there are, so to speak, two superimposed 
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meanings. The first is concerned with physical realities, 
situations, actual occurrences under the Old Law. This 
meaning might suffice in itself, but in fact it foreshadows the 
realities of the Christian economy. In the Psalter, the Christian 
dispensation is announced by parables, just as our Lord himself 
announced his Gospel; ‘And with many such parables, he 
spoke to them the word, according as they were able to hear. 
And without parable he did not speak unto them’ (Mark iv, 
33-4). 

As we have already noted, it is not easy to specify all that is 
particularly Messianic in the Psalms. This is a matter for study 
until the end of time without anybody ever being able to 
claim to have said the last word. However, careful reading of 
the Psalms enables us to discover in each of them mysterious 
and veiled foreshadowings of the new dispensation. Con- 
sequently, if all the Psalms announce the Christian era in one 
way or another, they do not all do so in the same manner 
or with equal clarity. 

Some of them portray the ‘just man’ in general, and so 
prefigure the perfect man, in whom resides all the fulness of 
Justice. It is in this way that St Paul interprets verses 5, 6 and 
7 of Psalm 8 in his Epistle to the Hebrews (ii, 6-8), as indicative 
of the dignity and sovereignty of Christ: 

But one in a certain place hath testified, saying: What 

is man, that thou art mindful of him? Or the son of man, 

that thou visitest him: Thou hast made him a little lower 
than the angels; thou hast crowned him with glory and 
honour and hast set him over the works of thy hands. 

Thou hast subjected all things under his feet. 

Other Psalms, in their literal sense, portray some historical 
person of the Old Testament, or the whole Jewish people, but 
these persons were themselves figures or symbols of the 
Messias, so at the same time the text foreshadows Christ. 
Such cases are known as Messianic prophecies ‘according to 
type’. Among all such persons who prefigured the Messias, 
the first place is always given to King David. 

All the Fathers of the Church and Christian tradition agree 
in teaching this. St Hilary in particular writes: ‘David is the 
Christ in person . . . he announces him by more than mere 
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words; by his entire life’. His trials, the treason of which he 
was the victim, his conquests, all are in a prophetic way the 
sufferings and the humiliations of Christ, his triumph in 
rising from the dead, his victory over hell, his sovereignty 
over the whole universe. 

The same St Hilary, in writing about Psalm 53, says: 

The sufferings of the prophet David illustrate the Passion of 

our God and Saviour Jesus Christ. The psalmist’s prayer 

was inspired to help us understand the prayer of the Word 
made Flesh. The full significance of the words demands this 
interpretation, whatever our hesitations or disinclination to 
accept it. We cannot doubt that what is said in the Psalm 

is said, at the same time, of the person of Christ. (P.L. 

Tractatus super Psalmos, 1X, col. 339.) 

So when Christ sang these Psalms on earth, the Davidic 
verses on his lips took on their true and full sense. The 
canticles of his ancestor became his own. And when the 
Church in her turn adopts them as the authentic expressions 
of her prayer, the constant application which she makes of 
them in her liturgy provides us with the most perfect com- 
mentary on the mysteries of our Saviour that we could wish. 

It goes without saying, however, that if this procedure is 
unquestionably lawful and if the Fathers of the Church and 
the Middle Ages made wide use of it, it is none the less not 
without its dangers, and must be applied with understanding, 
respect and prudence. 


The Messianic Psalms 


A third group of Psalms comprises those that look primarily 
at the Messias in person. These are the Messianic Psalms in 
the strict sense. There are not many of them, barely a dozen 
in all. While portraying perhaps David or one of his succes- 
sors, they refer no less really to the Messias, in the sense that, 
without any need of transposition, their full and true signifi- 
cance is seen when applied to the person of the Messias. At 
the same time it is not surprising to find that these were the 
Psalms that appeared most obscure to the Hebrew people, 
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who only half realised what was prophetic in the texts. As 
Pére Hugueny says (op. cit.) in his commentary on Psalm 109 
(Dixit Dominus), 

The meaning of the Psalms and the Messianic prophecies 

remained mysterious and obscure until the life of our Lord 

gave the key to them. This obscurity was further increased 
by the fact that copyists, who did not understand the text, 
sometimes misread it and made deliberate corrections, 

- hoping thus to make it more clear. As a result of this, not 
only the meaning but the original text itself is today very 
uncertain in several passages of this Psalm, so that no certain 
conclusion can be reached. 

In an article in the Revue Biblique (1905, p. 39), Pere Lagrange 
places Psalms 2, 71 and 109 among those that refer directly 
to the person of the Messias, and Psalms 21, 39, 44, 88, 131 
among those that are Messianic but less directly so. Other 
exegetical scholars add Psalms 15, 84 and 117 to this list. 

With the aid of these Psalms, we will now try to recon- 
struct the figure of Christ as there portrayed. 

The first thing we notice in these days before his coming 
is the immense hope and longing for the Messias which is 
found in many of the Psalms. They acknowledge before God 
the sins of Israel and their consequent distress; in agony of 
mind they thirst for the promised salvation. Their supplication 
is of a piece with those of Simeon, Anna and Zachary. 

May God have mercy on us, and bless us; may he cause the 

light of his countenance to shine upon us; and may he have 

mercy on us. That we may know thy way upon earth; thy 

salvation in all nations. (Ps. 66, 2-3.) 

Let thy mercies speedily prevent us, for we are become 

exceeding poor . . . for the glory of thy name, O Lord, 

deliver us. (Ps. 78, 8-9.) 

Such appeals become more and more insistent. 

Stir up thy might; and come to save us . . . shew us thy 

face; and we shall be saved. (Ps. 79, 3-4.) 

Sometimes the plaint seems to reproach God because his 
anger is not assuaged and he is slow to reveal himself. 

How long, O Lord, turnest thou away unto the end? Shall 

thy anger burn like fire: . . . Lord, where are thy ancient 
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mercies, according to what thou didst swear to David in 

thy truth: (Ps. 88, 47, 50.) 

At other times, the psalmist seems to catch a glimpse of 
heaven and earth thrilling at the Saviour’s approach: 

Let the heavens rejoice, and let the earth be glad, let the 

sea be moved, and the fulness thereof; the fields and all 

things that are in them shall be joyful. Then shall all the 
trees of the woods rejoice before the face of the Lord, 

because he cometh . . . (Ps. 95, 11-13.) 
aoa 84 tells us what the coming of the Messias will be 

e. 

I will hear what the Lord God will speak in me; for he will 

speak peace unto his people. And unto his saints; and 

unto them that are converted to the heart. Surely his 
salvation is near to them that fear him; that glory may 
dwell in our land. Mercy and truth have met each other; 
justice and peace have kissed. Truth is sprung out of the 
earth; and justice hath looked down from heaven. For the 

Lord will give goodness; and our earth shall yield her fruit. 

Justice shall walk before him; and shall set his steps in the 

way. (Ps. 84, 9-14.) 

The angels surrounding the cradle of the Messias must 
have echoed such words as these. 

The Messianic age, therefore, will be an era of goodness 
and justice, of truth and peace, of prosperity and salvation. 
The psalmists glimpse the earthly vision of it through images 
of material abundance. Such were the signs of the blessings 
that Christ would bring, with undreamed-of fulness of graces. 

Psalm 131 alludes to the vow that David made, in his zeal 
for God’s glory, to build him a house. God, who will never 
be outdone in generosity, makes promises to David in his 
turn. From his dynasty he will bring forth one who will 
reign from generation to generation, provided that dynasty 
remains faithful to its alliance with God. He will himself 
protect David’s descendants and will make Sion the privileged 
place of his dwelling on earth. There, he will multiply his 
favours in both the temporal and the spiritual order. But 
there, above all, he will raise up for David his anointed, 
another anointed one on whose brow a diadem shall shine. 
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He shall be a powerful and victorious king. Truth shall come 
forth from him as bright flames from a torch. 

For the Lord hath chosen Sion . . . Blessing I will bless 

her . . . there will I bring forth a horn to David; I have 

prepared a lamp for my anointed. His enemies I will clothe 
with confusion; but upon him shall my sanctification 

flourish. (Ps. 131, 13, 15-18.) 

In itsturn, Psalm 88 recalls how God revealed to the prophet 
Samuel his choice of the youth David for the kingship. 

He shall cry to me: Thou art my father . . . And I will 

make him my first-born, high above the kings of the earth 

... I will make his seed to endure for evermore; and his 

throne as the days of heaven. (Ps. 88, 27, 28, 30.) 

We must here recognise, with most exegetical scholars, 
that such expressions as these can only apply in their full 
meaning to that Davidic King par excellence, who is the 
Messias. It is he who alone answers to the portrait. David could 
only call himself the first-born of Javé and the suzerain of 
neighbouring kings in a very imperfect sense. But the only- 
begotten Son of the Father is the supreme master of all the 
kings of the earth literally. In him alone will the Davidic 
kingship endure as long as the heavens. 

Some of the words used by Gabriel at the Annunciation 
seem to recall the Psalm just quoted. “He shall be great and 
shall be called the Son of the most high. And the Lord God 
shall give unto him the throne of David his father . . . and of 
his kingdom there shall be no end’ (Luke i, 32-3). 

Later, the Messias himself would make use of Psalm 39 to 
explain the object of his coming to earth: since God has 
rejected the sacrifices of the Old Law, he comes to expiate 
man’s sin himself by devoting himself entirely to the fulfil- 
ment of God’s will. 

Sacrifice and oblation thou didst not desire; but thou hast 

pierced ears for me—(‘but a body thou hast fitted to me’, 

Heb. x, 5). Burnt offering and sin offering thou didst not 

require; Then said I: Behold I come. In the head of the 

book it is written of me that I should do thy will; O my 

God, I have desired it, and thy law in the midst of my 

heart. (Ps. 39, 7-9.) 
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The author of the Epistle to the Hebrews certainly under- 
stood these verses as having a Messianic meaning (Heb. x, 
5-10). Nothing could be easier than to apply them to the 
mission of Christ. Was not his whole life in the service of his 
Father a sacrifice of infinite value, the only sacrifice acceptable 
to God, of which the sacrifices of the Old Law were nothing 
but a symbol, and as such alone had any value? 

The people among whom the Messias willed to be born 
was a scorned and despised race among the great oriental 
empires which made up the world’s body politic. Neverthe- 
less, it was from this little people that the corner-stone would 
spring, which God would use for the world’s salvation. 

The stone which the builders rejected; the same is become 

the head of the corner. This is the Lord’s doing; and it is 

wonderful in our eyes. (Ps. 117, 22-3.) 

Jesus quoted this very text to declare that the prophecy 
had been fulfilled (Matt. xxi, 42; Luke xx, 17; Mark xii, 10). 
St Peter used it also in his apologia before the “Princes of the 
people and ancients’ (Acts iv, 11). In a less direct manner, St 
Paul twice makes use of the same simile, both in his Epistle 
to the Ephesians (ii, 20-2) and in that to the Romans (ix, 33). 

As regards Psalm 44, in its immediate application it is a 
sort of nuptial poem composed for the wedding of some 
Davidic king. But in its parabolic or mystical sense, it is a 
Messianic hymn celebrating the mystical marriage of the 
Messias with the Church, which he has made sharer of his 
own glory. This Psalm is applied to the Messias in the Epistle 
to the Hebrews (i, 8). Writing of this Psalm in The City of 
God (27, c. 16), St Augustine cannot believe that anybody 
would be so dull-witted as to fail to recognise Christ in the 
royal bridegroom and the spiritual Sion in the bride. 

The application to Christ is obvious and gives the verses 
their full meaning. The royal bridegroom is given the title of 


God:1 


1$t John the Baptist introduces Jesus to the world with the same metaphor 
(John iii, 29). Jesus speaks of himself as the bridegroom (Mark ii, 19-20). St 
Paul in his turn compares the union of Christ and the Church with that of 
husband and wife (2 Cor. ii, 2), and the same simile is found in the Apocalypse 
(xix, 7-8 and xxi, 2, 9, 17). 
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Thy throne, O God, is for ever and ever; the sceptre of thy 

kingdom is a sceptre of uprightness. (v. 7.) 

His personal beauty is extolled. Grace is poured out on 
his lips. That grace which, when known on earth, would 
cause its hearers to declare that never man spoke as he did. 

Thou art beautiful above the sons of men; grace is poured 

abroad in thy lips. (v. 3.) 

His valour is no less praiseworthy. He appears as a victorious 
warrior, clothed with indomitable strength. His rule is 
founded on truth, meekness and justice. 

Gird thy sword upon thy thigh, O thou most mighty. 

With thy comeliness and thy beauty set out; proceed 

prosperously and reign, because of truth and meekness and 

justice .. . (vv. 4-5.) 

His royal bride, the Church, is worthy of him. To belong 
to him without reserve, she must be ready for every sacrifice. 
Her sons, the apostles, will be set up as princes over all the 
earth. Nations shall be subject to their rule and will sing their 

raise: 

: Hearken, O daughter, and see, and incline thy ear; and 
forget thy people and thy father’s house. And the king shall 
greatly desire thy beauty; for he is the Lord thy God, and 
him shall they adore . . . Instead of thy fathers, sons are born 
to thee; thou shalt make them princes over all the earth. 
They shall remember thy name throughout all generations. 
Therefore shall people praise thee for ever. (vv. 11-12, 
17-18.) 

Psalm 71 describes the peaceful reign of the Messias and 
the prosperity that goes with it. Attempts have been made to 
apply this Psalm to king Solomon, but its vision far outstrips 
the horizon of any Palestinian king, or even a king of the 
whole earth. Commenting on verse 6— 

He shall come down like rain upon the fleece; and as 

showers falling gently upon the earth.— 

Pére Lagrange writes (op. cit., p. 46): “He who will dominate 

the whole world will have a heavenly origin. He will come 

down to earth unseen, like the dew upon the grass. This is 
how Osee envisaged Javé’s coming (vi, 3), and how Isaias 


(lv, 10-11) personified the Word of God as a special power of 
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God fulfilling his work. The Greek translators clearly insisted 
on his pre-existence. His empire will be the empire of Israel 
spread to ideal frontiers. The rest of the world will be subject 
to him.’ 

And he shall rule from sea to sea; and from the river unto 

the ends of the earth . .. The kings of Tharsis and the islands 

shall offer presents; the kings of the Arabians and of Saba 
shall bring gifts. And all the kings of the earth shall adore 

him; all nations shall serve him. (vv. 8-11.) 

These verses naturally make us think of the Magi coming 
from the East to offer the new-born Christ gifts of gold, 
frankincense and myrrh; the more so since the gesture of 
adoration is joined to the offering of gifts. 

Besides justice and peace, one of the chief characteristics 
of the reign of the Messias will be a constant preoccupation 
with the care of the poor. He will specially watch over the 
interests of the humble and the afflicted. They will be among 
the first beneficiaries of his coming. 

For he shall deliver the poor from the mighty; and the 

needy that had no helper. He shall spare the poor and the 

needy; and he shall save the souls of the poor. He shall 
redeem their souls from usuries and iniquity; and their 

names shall be honourable in his sight. (vv. 12-14.) 

In the same Psalm we find the thought of the Messias’s 
enemies who will oppose him, but who must eventually bend 
the knee and acknowledge themselves vanquished. 

Before him the Ethiopians shall fall down; and his enemies 

shall lick the ground. (v. 9.) 

Two other Psalms, which are unquestionably Messianic, 
develop the same subject: 2 and 109. 

‘Psalm 2 is the Messianic Psalm par excellence’, Pere Lagrange 
writes (op. cit.. p. 41), ‘and is the first Hebrew document to 
contain the technical term “Messias’’, joined moreover to the 
name of Javé by being spoken of as his anointed. 

When, after the miracle at the Beautiful Gate of the Temple 
(Acts iii and iv, 24-7), Peter and John were arrested and then 
released, they returned to ‘their own company’, who broke 
forth into words of thanksgiving: 

Lord . . . who, by the Holy Ghost, by the mouth of our 
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father David thy servant, hast said: Why did the Gentiles 
rage; and the people meditate vain things? The kings of the 
earth stood up; and the princes assembled together against 
the Lord and his Christ. For a truth there assembled 
together in this city against thy holy child Jesus, whom 
thou hast anointed, Herod and Pontius Pilate, with the 
Gentiles and the people of Israel, to do what thy hand and 
thy counsel decreed to be done. 


The unknown author of this Psalm (2) asks in lyrical terms 
why there should be an insurrection against Javé and his 
Messias. But the questioner has no doubt as to the result, for 
he shows Javé mocking at all plots made against him. In 
spite of the opposition of the wicked, the reign of the Messias 
will go on its way victorious. In the day of judgment, his 
enemies will be given over to divine wrath, while the Messias 
himself will be proclaimed universal King. He is King both 
by birthright and by the gracious gift of his Father. He 
possesses absolute dominion over all creation. 

The Lord hath said to me: Thou art my Son; this day have 

I begotten thee: Ask of me, and I will give thee the Gentiles 

for thy inheritance, and the utmost parts of the earth for 

thy possession. (vv. 7-8.) 

When our Lord declared, “All things are delivered to me 
by my Father’ (Matt. xi, 27), he reiterated the words by which 
this Psalm proclaims him as the inheritor of divine omni- 
potence. 

Similarly, St Paul invokes the authority of this Psalm several 
times to prove the eternal divine sonship of Jesus. ‘And we 
declare unto you that the promise which was made to our 
fathers, the same God hath fulfilled to our children, raising up 
Jesus, as in the second Psalm also is written: Thou art my Son; 
this day have I begotten thee’ (Acts xiii, 32-3). 


God . . . hath spoken to us by his Son . . . Who being the 
brightness of his glory and the figure of his substance and 
upholding all things by the word of his power, making 
purgation of sins, sitteth on the right hand of the majesty 
on high; being made so much better than the angels as he 
hath inherited a more excellent name than they. For to 
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which of the angels hath he said at any time: Thou art my 

Son, today have I begotten thee: (Hebrews i, 1-5). 

Consequently, the cause of the Messias is one with the cause 
of God, so that princes, kings and nations are bidden to sub- 
mit themselves wholly to his empire, and to serve him under 
pain of perishing under the lashes of his anger when his day 
comes. 

And now, O ye kings, understand; receive instruction, you 

that judge the earth. Serve ye the Lord with fear; and 

rejoice unto him with trembling. Embrace discipline; lest 
at any time the Lord be angry, and you perish from the 

just way. (vv. 10-12.) 

There is considerable similarity between Psalm 2 and 
Psalm 109. The latter is concerned with a warrior who is also 
a king and a priest, whose triumph is foretold. In the New 
Testament it is cited many times as a Messianic prophecy. 
It has an important place in the Liturgy, being one of the 
Psalms for Vespers of all Sundays and principal feasts. 

King David, the author of this Psalm, tells of a message he 
had received from Javé about ‘his’ Lord, who can be no other 
than the Messias. To this King-Messias, Javé says: 

Sit thou at my right hand; until I make thy enemies thy 

footstool. (v. 1.) 

To sit at somebody’s right hand is to share in that person’s 
power, honours and prerogatives also; it is to share his throne 
of majesty. Do we not say this very thing in the Creed: ‘He 
ascended into heaven and sitteth at the right hand of God’? 

However much the reign of the Messias may be contested 
by the powers of evil, the day will come when all opposition 
will be overcome; his enemies shall be subjected to him, so 
that he will place his victorious foot on their necks. 

Jesus made a point of expressly applying certain verses of 
this Psalm to himself—verses which even the Synagogue ack- 
nowledged as inspired by God’s Holy Spirit. So, seeking to 
implant in the Jewish mind the idea of his own divinity, he 
appealed to this witness, recognised as authentic: On your 


1Matt. xxii, 41-5; xxvi, 64. Mark xiv, 62. Luke xx, 40. Acts ii, 32. Rom. 
viii, 34. I Cor. xv, 24. Ephes. i, 20. Heb. i, 13; viii, 1; x, 12. I Pet. iu, 22. 
Apoc. iil, 21. 
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own admission, he said, the Christ is the son of David. How 
is it then, that David, under the inspiration of the Holy Ghost, 
calls the Christ his Lord? You admit that it is David who speaks 
and that he alludes to the Christ. How can the Christ be his 
Lord, if he is his son? (cf. Matt. xxii, 41, seq.; Mark xii, 
36 seq.). 

The Messias, then, will triumph and will reign. His reign 
is assured by the very fact of his birth which has its origins in 
the bosom of God, in the splendours of uncreated holiness. 

With thee is the principality in the day of thy strength, in 

the brightness of the saints; from the womb before the day 

star I begot thee. (v. 3.) 

He will be both priest and king: 

The Lord hath sworn, and he will not repent; Thou art a 

priest for ever according to the order of Melchisedech. 

Wards 

Nee _ sworn, therefore, to confer upon him the sacer- 
dotal dignity. He will never have occasion to repent of this, 
as he is said to have ‘repented’ of having created man or of 
having set up Saul as King over Israel. He will be a priest after 
the manner of Melchisedech, that mysterious personage who 
was both King of Salem and priest of the most high God, of 
whom we are told in Genesis (xiv, 18), and who was ‘without 
father, without mother, without genealogy, having neither 
beginning of days nor end of life’, according to St Paul 
(Hebrews vii, 3). He acted in a way that showed him superior 
to Abraham, for this father of all believers paid homage to 
him, offering him the tenth of all the spoil taken from the 
enemy. Christ’s priesthood is like that of Melchisedech, of a 
new and mysterious order, not ineffective and subject to the 
law of succession in time, like that of Aaron, but abiding, 
eternal and transcendent (Heb. v, 6; vi, 20; vii, 1, 28). And as 
Melchisedech offered bread and wine, so Christ, at the Last 
Supper, offered his sacrifice under the aspect of these same 
substances. 

He shall drink of the torrent in the way; therefore shall he 

lift up the head. (v. 7.) 

This last verse of the Psalm foretells that the Messias with 
royal power and eternal priesthood will suffer for his people 
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weariness and humiliations, like travellers who quench their 
thirst with water from wayside streams. But according to the 
measure of his humiliations, so will God glorify and exalt him. 

The end of Psalm rog, then, speaks in phrases that are both 
veiled and realist of the extremities to which the Messias will 
submit himself on his way. Other Psalms are clearer, more 
formal and precise in this matter. First, there are the Psalms 
composed by David—and they are the greater number— 
who, as we have seen, was the prototype of Christ. When the 
royal Prophet tells us of his sufferings and persecutions they 
are complaints that can very well be put on the lips of Christ 
himself. 

But apart from these appropriations, there are Psalms which 
foretell the Passion by describing its details. What could be 
more moving than to contemplate the Passion in the light of 
texts written long before it came to pass? Sometimes the suf- 
ferings of the Messias are depicted in most unexpected passages. 
Sometimes, as is the case with Psalm 21, the Psalmist seems to 
have an anticipated vision of the successive scenes of our 
Lord’s Passion. Podechard thinks that this Psalm is not 
necessarily prophetic simply because it describes the sufferings 
of the Messias. He writes: 

Although many expressions of the text apply in a surprising 

manner, no doubt providentially, to Jesus Christ in his 

Passion, it is clear that the Psalm was lived and pronounced 

by another before him. But this other was, by bis trials, his 

piety and his deliverance, a figure of the suffering Messias. 

Moreover, in the whole history of Israel, no single indi- 
vidual is to be found in whom such a series of sorrows as there 
described was verified, but the portrait corresponds exactly 
to that of the suffering Servant of Javé as found in Isaias and is 
in complete conformity with what we are told in the Gospel. 
Furthermore, as though to maintain in a most striking manner 
that it was indeed of him that these texts speak, our Lord on 
the Cross uttered in a loud voice the first verse of this Psalm— 
‘O God, my God... Why hast thou forsaken me?’ —leaving 
us the duty of applying the following verses to him also. 
When St John (xix, 24) tells us about the soldiers sharing out 
the clothes of Christ, he adds, ‘that the scripture might be 
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fulfilled, saying: They have parted my garments among 
them, and upon my vesture they have cast lots’ (v. 24). 

St Augustine, who composed several commentaries on this 
Psalm (21), wrote: “What could be said more plainly for deaf 
ears? The Passion of Christ is there written with all the 
evidence of a Gospel’ (Migne XXXVI, 172). 

Psalm 2 has already prophesied the plot which would result 
in the condemnation of the Messias: 

The kings of the earth stood up, and the princes met 

together, against the Lord and against his Christ. (v. 2.) 

In Psalm 40, we are told of the treason of Judas, during the 
Last Supper. 

For even the man of my peace, in whom I trusted, who ate 

my bread, hath greatly supplanted me. (v. Io.) 

Other Psalms lead us to Gethsemani, to show us the Messias 
overwhelmed with affliction, disfigured by sorrow, in distress 
that is a real agony. The fury of his enemies is let loose, his 
disciples have abandoned him, heaven itself seems deaf to his 
appeal. 

I stick fast in the mire of the deep; and there is no sure 

standing . . . I have laboured with crying; my jaws are 

become hoarse; my eyes have failed whilst I hope in my 

God. They are multiplied above the hairs of my head, who 

hate me without cause . . . Iam become a stranger to my 

brethren, and an alien to the sons of my mother. For the 
zeal of thy house hath eaten me up; and the reproaches of 
them that reproached thee are fallen upon me. . . Hear me, 

O Lord, for thy mercy is kind; look upon me according to 

the multitude of thy tender mercies . . . And I looked for 

one that would grieve together with me, but there was 
none; and for one that would comfort me, and I found 

none. (68, 3-5, 9-10, 17, 21.) 

For my soul is filled with evils; and my life hath drawn 

nigh to hell... 1am become as a man without help Siem 

Thy wrath is strong over me; and all thy waves thou hast 

brought in upon me. Thou hast put away my acquaintance 

far from me; they have set me an abomination to them- 
selves . . . Lord, why castest thou off my prayer? Why 

turnest thou away thy face from me? (87, 4-5, 8-9, 15.) 
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Here, we have entered into the very heart of the Passion. 
Christ is on his Cross. Death steals upon him, while the 
outrages of men get worse and worse. Nothing could equal 
such abandonment. It is only too easy to place in parallel 
columns verses from the Psalms and their equivalent in Isaias 


and the New Testament. 


My God, my God. . . why 
hast thou forsaken me? Far 
from my salvation are the 
words of my sins (complaint). 
(Ds cte2.) 


But I am a worm and no 
man; the reproach of men 
and the outcast of the people. 


(W075) 


All that that saw me have 
laughed me to scorn; they 
have spoken with the lips and 
wagged the head: he hoped 
in the Lord, let him deliver 
him; let him save him, 
seeing that he delighteth 
in him. (vv. 8-9.) 


For many dogs have en- 
compassed me; the council 
of the malignant hath be- 
sieged me. (v. 17.) 


My strength is dried up like 
a potsherd, and my tongue 
hath cleaved to my jaws. 
(v. 16.) 


Jesus cried with a loud voice 
saying: . . . My God, My 
God, why hast thou forsaken 
me? (Matt. xxvii, 46.) 


Despised and the most abject 
of men... his look was as it 
were hidden and despised. 
Whereupon we esteemed 
him not. (Is. liii, 3.) 


And they that passed by 
blasphemed him, wagging 
their heads . . . He trusted in 
God; let him now deliver 
him if he will have him. 
(Matt. xxvii, 39, 43.) 


And the rulers . . . derided 
him, . . . and the soldiers 
also mocked him .. . and 


one of those robbers . . 
blasphemed him. (Luke xxiii, 


355, 310; 39:) 


esus . . . that the scriptures 
might be fulfilled, said: I 
thirst. (John xix, 28.) 
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And they gave me gall for 
my food; and in my thirst 
they gave me vinegar to 


drink. (Ps. 68, 22.) 


They have dug my hands and 
feet... they have looked and 
stared upon me. They parted 
my garments amongst them; 
and upon my vesture they 
cast lots. (Ps. 21, 17-19.) 


Into thy hands I commend 
my spirit. (Ps. 30, 6.) 
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And one running and filling 
a sponge with vinegar and 
putting it upon a reed, gave 
him to drink. (Mark xv, 36.) 


And... they crucified him 
. . . But they, dividing his 
garments, cast lots. And the 
people stood beholding. 
(Luke xxiii, 33-5.) 


And Jesus crying with a 
loud voice, said: Father, into 
thy hands I commend my 
spirit. (Luke xxiii, 46.) 


All is, therefore, foretold and decreed: the apparent 
abandonment, from Gethsemani to Golgotha, both by God 
and his disciples; the taunting of the Jews, their unbridled 
hatred of a victim stripped of all strength; his broken body as 
limp as poured-out water, the agony of devouring thirst; 
the distribution of his clothing, the lots cast for his cloak. 

But here, however, is the strangest feature of the situation. 
The Messias says he is abandoned by God, and yet he calls 
upon him to enable him to triumph over his affliction which 
he calls metaphorically ‘the sword’, ‘the hand of the dog’, 
‘the lion’s mouth’ and ‘the horns of the unicorns’. 

Deliver, O God, my soul from the sword; my only one 

from the hand of the dog. Save me from the lion’s mouth; 

and my lowness from the horns of the unicorns. I will 
declare thy name to my brethren; in the midst of the 
church will I praise thee. Ye that fear the Lord, praise him; 
all ye seed of Jacob, glorify him. Let all the seed of Israel 
fear him; because he hath not slighted nor despised the 
supplication of the poor man. Neither hath he turned away 
his face from me; and when I cried to him, he heard me. 


(Ps. 21, 21-5.) 
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Commenting on these verses, Pére Lagrange (op. cit., p. 52) 
says: 

What we must insist upon most is the beauty of soul revealed 
by this prayer. Not only does the Psalmist say nothing about 
his sins, but he does not, like so many others, parade his 
innocence which, none the less, is crystal clear. There is 
neither anger against his tormentors, nor cursing, nor 
bitter complaint, nor philosophical preoccupation with the 
problem of suffering, simply recourse to God and complete 
self-abandonment. 

The Messias knows, then, that his prayer is heard. He will 
be delivered from all his trials in an astonishing manner about 
which the text does not tell us. The second part of the Psalm is 
a hymn of gratitude, as though all the sufferings that he had 
endured finally ended in a glorious morrow. All those who 
fear God will praise him because he has succoured the victim 
so cruelly tried. All the posterity of Jacob will benefit by his 
sacrifice. A rich banquet will be served in which the poor 
will have ample share and all will be satisfied. Furthermore, 
all the nations of the earth which had turned away from the 
Lord will return to him to adore him and acknowledge his 
universal kingship. The converted generations will never 
tire of recounting that wonderful ‘work’ accomplished by 
God’s merciful justice in delivering the holy and innocent 
man. 

With thee is my praise in a great church; I will pay my 

vows in the sight of them that fear him. The poor shall eat 
and be filled; and they shall praise the Lord that seek him; 
their hearts shall live for ever and ever. All the ends of the 
earth shall remember, and shall be converted to the Lord; 
and all the kindreds of the Gentiles shall adore in his sight. 

For the kingdom is the Lord’s; and he shall have dominion 
over the nations. All the fat ones of the earth have eaten 
and adored; all they that go down to the earth shall fall 
before him. And to him my soul shall live; and my seed 
shall serve him. There shall be declared to the Lord a 
generation to come; and the heavens shall shew forth his 
justice to a people that shall be born, which the Lord hath 
made. (vv. 26-32.) 
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This Psalm contains no more direct announcement of the 
Messias’s resurrection. Nevertheless, Psalm 15 provides one 
whose witness would be invoked by St Peter on the day of 
Pentecost, in support of the all-important event of which he 
had been the witness (Acts ii, 22-32): “Ye men of Israel, hear 
these words: Jesus of Nazareth, a man approved of God 
among you by miracles and wonders and signs, . . . you by the 
hands of wicked men have crucified and slain. Whom God 
hath raised up, having loosed the sorrows of hell, as it was 
impossible that he should be holden by it. For David saith 
concerning him: 

I foresaw the Lord before my face; because he is at my 

right hand, that I may not be moved. For this my heart 

hath been glad, and my tongue hath rejoiced; moreover 
my flesh also shall rest in hope. Because thou wilt not leave 
my soul in hell; nor suffer thy holy one to see corruption. 

Thou hast made known to me the ways of life; thou shalt 

make me full of joy with thy countenance (Ps. 15, 8-11). 
Ye men, brethren, let me freely speak to you of the patriarch 
David; that he died and was buried; and his sepulchre is with 
us to this present day. Whereas therefore he was a prophet 
and knew that “God hath sworn to him with an oath, that 
of the fruit of his loins one should sit upon his throne’”’ (Ps. 
131, 11). Foreseeing this, he spoke of the resurrection of 
Christ. For neither was he left in hell; neither did his flesh see 
corruption. This Jesus hath God raised again, whereof all 
Wwe are witnesses. 

St Paul says as much, more briefly, in the synagogue at 
Antioch in Pisidia, when speaking of the resurrection of 
Jesus: 

And to shew that he raised him up from the dead, not to 

return now any more to corruption, he said thus... Thou 

shalt not suffer thy holy one to see corruption. For David, 
when he had served in his generation, according to the 
will of God, slept; and was laid unto his fathers and saw 
corruption. But he whom God hath raised from the dead 

saw no corruption (Acts xiii, 34-7). 

Comunenting on this Psalm 15, Pére Lagrange (op. cit., 

192) writes: 
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The only literal explanation of this Psalm, above all in the 
Greek, is that found in the Acts: he who speaks in the 
Psalm hopes to rise again, even before he has gone down 
into Sheol . . . the most delicate matter is admitting a 
Psalm composed in the person of the Messias which makes 
him speak . . .. It seems more natural that the author should 
be expressing sentiments of his own experience. One must 
conclude, then, that his hope was only fully realised in the 
person of Jesus Christ, of whom he was a figure. This 
Psalm is one of those passages of the Old Testament which 
oblige the student, according to his careful attention, to 
recognise a divine presentiment of the New. 
As regards our Lord’s Ascension, St Paul, in writing to the 
Ephesians (iv, 8-10), sees it foretold in Psalm 67: 
The Lord is among them in Sina, in the holy place. Thou 
hast ascended on high; thou hast led captivity captive . . . 
(vv. 18-19.) 
‘Now that he ascended, what is it, but because he also 
descended first into the lower parts of the earth? He that 
descended is the same also that ascended above all the heavens; 


that he might fill all things.’ 


The Church, the Eucharist, the blessed Virgin Mary 


Can the Messianic Psalms be said to contain even more? 
Can we recognise texts in them that bear on the three great 
truths that are inseparable from Christ and hold a pre- 
eminent place in Christian doctrine, namely: the Church, the 
Eucharist and the blessed Virgin Mary? Frankly, no; at least 
not directly. No Psalm applies to them literally. But this is 
by no means the case in the spiritual sense. Images which 
announce them under the veil of symbolism—and_ that 
without any undue forcing—appear in many places and can 
well be used in praise or liturgical prayer. 

First, the Psalms foretell the Church when they speak of 
Jerusalem, since the Church is the great reality of which the 
Jewish city was a material figure. St Paul tells us (Gal. iv, 26; 
Heb, xii, 22) that she is the heavenly Jerusalem, Jerusalem 
from on high, freed by Christ from bondage. St John also 
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writes (Apoc. xxi, 2-3): ‘And I, John, saw the holy city, the 
new Jerusalem, coming down out of heaven from God, 
prepared as a bride adorned for her husband. And I heard a 
great voice from the throne, saying: Behold the tabernacle 
of God with men: and he will dwell with them. And they 
shall be his people: and God himself with them shall be their 
God.’ 

And indeed, all that is said of Jerusalem in the Psalms can 
be applied to the Church. Whenever its name is mentioned, all 
things connected with it seem to be bathed in that distant and 
mysterious light of Messianic hope. Commenting on Psalm 
86, St Augustine could write: “This city of Sion whose 
praises are here sung is that of which we Christians are the 
citizens’, and again: ‘This earthly city of Sion is the image of 
that other Sion of which the Apostle says that she is the mother 
of us all’. Here is the text of the Psalm in question: 

The foundations thereof are in the holy mountains; the 

Lord loveth the gates of Sion above all the tabernacles of 

Jacob. Glorious things are said of thee; O city of God... 

Shall not Sion say: This man and that man is born in her? 

And the Highest himself hath founded her. The Lord shall 

tell in his writings of people and of princes; of them that 

have been in her. The dwelling in thee is as it were of all 

rejoicing. (Ps. 86.) 

It is easy to apply these verses to the Church, the heir 
to all the privileges of the former Sion, the unique city of God, 
founded on Mount Calvary, sanctified by a sacrifice of which 
those of Melchisedech and Abraham were but the figures. God 
will acknowledge the children of this new Sion in the day of 
judgment, and will say: “This man was born in my holy city. 
He is a son of my Church.’ Within this Church, which is 
God’s treasure-house, for which he gave his life, and which 
cannot be touched without touching God himself, all that is 
good is found; she is the mystical head and heart from which 
gushes forth a never-failing spring, which becomes for those 
who come to draw from it the source of supernatural life. 

The people beloved of God, so frequently spoken of in the 
Psalms, are likewise the presage of the holy Church of Christ, 
militant, persecuted and triumphant, foreseen in the divine 
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favours of which that people were the beneficiaries, as also by 
their struggles, their trials, their persecutions and their 
victories. Like Israel of old, she too can say: 

How long wilt thou feed us with the bread of tears, and 

give us for our drink tears in measure: (Ps. 79, 6.) 

For twenty centuries, enemies of all kinds and from all 
sides have hatched plots for the destruction of this Israel of 
God. The complaints of Psalm 82 are as meaningful today as 
they were when they were written: 

Hold not thy peace, neither be thou still, O God. For lo, 

thy enemies have made a noise; and they that hate thee have 

lifted up the head. They have taken a malicious counsel 
against thy people; and have consulted against thy saints. 

They have said: Come and let us destroy them, so that they 

be not a nation. And let the name of Israel be remembered 

no more. (Ps. 82, 2-5.) 

The ‘Edomites, Ismaelites, Moab, Agarens, Gebal and 
Ammon and Amalec; the Philistines, with the inhabitants of 
Tyre’, who are mentioned in the verses which follow the 
above, appear to be the type and symbol of all those enemies 
that fight against the future Messianic kingdom. The Psalmist 
demands that they should be severely punished: 

O my God, make them like a wheel, and as stubble before 

the wind. As fire which burneth the wood; and as a flame 

burning mountains. So shalt thou pursue them with thy 

tempest; and shalt trouble them in thy wrath. (vv. 14-16.) 

Nowadays the Church asks no more than that the pride of 
her enemies should be brought low; humiliation might turn 
out to be a great grace for them: ut inimicos sanctae ecclesiae 
humiliare digneris, te rogamus audi nos. 

Moreover, the Church has no cause for dread. The gates of 
hell cannot prevail against her; she is as steadfast as Sion, whose 
defenders could mock at those who launched an assault on her 
fortresses. By reason of divine protection, she is certain of 
remaining indefectible until the world’s end. 

Our God is our refuge and strength; a helper in troubles, 

which have found us exceedingly. Therefore we will not 

fear when the earth shall be troubled . . . God is in the midst 
thereof, it shall not be moved . . . the Lord of armies is with 
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us; the God of Jacob is our protector . . . (Ps. 45, 2, 6, 8.) 

Often have they fought against me from my youth, let 

Israel now say. Often have they fought against me from 

my youth; but they could not prevail over me. (Ps. 128, 

1-2: 

SSE ai ec of the history of the Church down to the 
present day gives us every reason to repeat these Psalms with 
trusting and unshakable confidence. 

The Church may also sing joyfully Psalm 147, which is a 
hymn of praise and thanksgiving to Javé, the restorer and 
protector of Sion, the providence of the whole world, the 
author of the law and revelation made to Israel. 

Praise the Lord, O Jerusalem; praise thy God, O Sion. 

Because he hath strengthened the bolts of thy gates; he 

hath blessed thy children within thee. Who hath placed 

peace in thy borders; and filleth thee with the fat of corn... 

Who declareth his word to Jacob; his justices and his 

judgments to Israel. He hath not done in like manner to 

every nation; and his judgments he hath not made manifest 

to them. (Ps. 147.) 

The Fathers of the Church, particularly St Hilary, St 
Augustine and St John Chrysostom explain that the whole of 
this Psalm (147) obviously applies to the new Jerusalem, both 
militant and triumphant, even what is said about the frosts of 
winter, which may indeed cause distress for a time, but are 
always followed by a verdant spring (vv. 5-8). 

Psalm 47 is a pilgrimage hymn for a Jew of the Dispersion, 
which has preserved in its verses enthusiastic impressions of his 
visit to Jerusalem. 

Great is the Lord, and exceedingly to be praised in the city 
of our God, in his holy mountain. With the joy of the whole 
earth is mount Sion founded... As we have heard, so have 
we seen, in the city of the Lord of hosts, in the city of our 
God... We have received thy mercy, O God, in the midst 
of thy temple . . . Go about (surround) Sion, and encompass 
her; tell ye (in) her towers. Set your hearts on her strength; 
and distribute her houses, that ye may relate it in another 
generation. For this is God, our God unto eternity .. . He 
shall rule us for evermore. 
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If Jerusalem, the city in which Javé granted his choicest 
favours to whoever came there to ask them of him, deserved 
such praise already, how much more does the new Sion, 
source of all graces, with its eucharistic altar and sacraments 
deserve to be celebrated! 

Can we also find prophetic traces of the mystery of the 
Eucharist in the Psalms? In her liturgy, the Church has made 
use of texts in which it is said in a general manner that 
God will feed those that hope in him, as the following 
examples show: 

The poor shall eat and be filled; and they shall praise the 

Lord that seek him. (Ps. 21, 27.) 

Thou hast prepared a table before me, against them that 

ee me...and my chalice... how goodly it is! (Ps. 22, 

ct 

All expect of thee that thou give them food in season. 

What thou givest to them they shall gather up; when thou 

openest thy hand, they shall all be filled with good. (Ps. 

103, 27-8.) 

For he hath satisfied the empty soul; and hath filled the 

hungry with good things. (Ps. 106, 9.) 

A verse from Psalm 110 is even more revealing: 

He hath made a remembrance of his wonderful works, 

being a merciful and gracious Lord. He hath given good 

to them that fear him. He will be mindful for ever of his 

covenant. (vv. 4-5.) 

These two verses are considered as indicating the eucharistic 
bread, that divine food given to those who have faith and 
which, more than the manna which was preserved in the 
Ark of the Covenant, is the eloquent memorial of all that our 
saviour Jesus has done and suffered for our redemption. 

Similarly, Psalm 147, which is a hymn of thanksgiving to 
Javé for having ‘filled his people with the fat of corn’ (v. 4) 
and having ‘sent out his word’ (v. 8), was introduced into the 
eucharistic liturgy as a perfect expression of that mystery 
whose very name signifies ‘thanksgiving’, inseparable from 
the word of God, the living bread that came down from 
heaven. So great a gift must be celebrated with the greatest 
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triumph, causing the faithful to declare that ‘he hath not done 
in like manner for any other nation’ (v. 10). 

Do the Psalms contain allusions to the mystery of the 
blessed Virgin? None of their prophetic texts apply to her 
directly, but indirectly we find traces of the Mother of Jesus 
when they celebrate Jerusalem, the city of God, image of the 
future Church, of which Mary is justly called the Mother and 
the figure. 

Glorious things are said of thee: O city of God . . . Shall 

not Sion say: This man and that man is born in her? 

(Ps286.3.55,) 

When the Psalms tell us of the ecstatic joy of pilgrims as 
they came within sight of the walls of Jerusalem (Ps. 121), 
when they speak of the unshaken solidity of her fortress 
(Ps. 45), when they call upon us to extol this mystical city 
which is the guardian of all God’s blessings (Ps. 147), how 
can we fail to think of Mary, whom we invoke in her litany 
as ‘Tower of David’ and ‘House of gold’? 

It goes without saying that all the Psalms that glorify 
motherhood in general apply in the first place to that in- 
comparable Mother of all men. 

Who maketh a barren woman to dwell in a house; the 

joyful mother of children. (Ps. 112, 9.) 

In like manner, verses that speak of the Tabernacle and the Ark 
of God can be applied to Mary. Is she not the spotless Temple, 
the holiest sanctuary, holier than any earthly temple, in which 
God has deigned to dwell, in which the most high has taken 
up his residence? 

For the Lord hath chosen Sion; he hath chosen it for his 

dwelling. This is my rest for ever and ever; here will I 

dwell, for I have chosen it. (Ps. 131, 13-14.) 

And when the Psalms bid us praise God who exalts the 
humble, how can we forget the Magnificat which she herself 
sang? 

Who is as the Lord our God, who dwelleth on high, and 

looketh down on the low things-in heaven and in earth? 

Raising up the needy from the earth; and lifting up the poor 

out of the dunghill. That he may place him with princes; 

with the princes of his people. (Ps. 112, 5-8.) 
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Psalm 44, which the Church applies primarily to the King- 
Messias, is also found in the liturgy for nearly all the feasts 
of the Mother of that Messias, so clearly do some verses seem 
to have been written for her. 

Hearken, O daughter, and see, and incline thy ear; and 

forget thy people and thy father’s house. And the king 

shall greatly desire thy beauty; for he is the Lord thy God, 
and him they shall adore . . . All the glory of the king’s 
daughter is within in golden borders . . . after her shall 
virgins be brought to the king . . . they shall be brought 
with gladness and rejoicing; they shall be brought into the 
temple of the king. Instead of thy fathers, sons are born to 
thee; thou shalt make them princes over all the earth. They 
shall remember thy name throughout all generations. 

Therefore shall the people praise thee for ever. (Ps. 44, 

II-18.) 

Can we not recognise in this royal bride, as the interpreters 
of the liturgy would have us do, not only the Church of 
Christ, but also her who is the perfect image of the Church, 
who is her constant companion and collaborator, the advocate 
of men who never cease to thank her; so dazzling in her 
immaculate beauty that she won the heart of the King of 
kings? The Queen’s companions are all those virgins who 
follow Mary to the divine King; those who, like her, have 
listened to the loving invitation: ‘Hearken, O daughter, and 
see, and incline thy ear and forget thy people and thy father’s 
house. And the king shall greatly desire thy beauty.’ 


The eschatological Psalms 


The perspective opened up by the Messianic Psalms is not 
limited to historical horizons. The coming of the Messias, 
the institution of his mysteries of love, the establishment of his 
Church find their echo in an apotheosis ideally described in 
what are known as the eschatological Psalms: those that 
announce the universal reign of Javé. These Psalms are in 
perfect harmony with Old Testament prophecy, particularly 
with Isaias (ii, 2; xi, xxiv-xxvii; lxv, Ixvi), Ezechiel (xxxviti, 
xxxix), Zacharias (xiii, xiv) and Malachias (iii). These pro- 
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phecies declare that a time will come when all the peoples of 
the earth will acknowledge the God of Israel, the only 
true God. This will be the grand and veritable triumph of 
Israel over all nations, and in it will be the full realisation of 
the promises God made to his people. 

These Psalms, then, recall the fact that Javé is King, and 
if at the present time he is not recognised as such by all nations, 
a day—the day of the Lord’—will come when his sovereignty 
will be universally proclaimed and effectively established in 
the whole world, and this reign will last for ever. 

Psalms which describe this great hope, which will create 
a new world, are found singly—47, 75, 85, 125, 137—but also 
in groups—65 to 68, 94 to 102 and 145 to 149. For the most 
part, the foretelling of these events, distinct from the first 
coming of the Messias, is only made in an obscure and veiled 
manner. They are like presentiments which hold us breath- 
less, while leaving us uncertain as to their deep significance. 

The expectancy of this new world is accompanied with such 
certitude that it is hailed as though already achieved: 

Sing ye to the Lord a new canticle . . . Say ye among 

the Gentiles: the Lord hath reigned. (Ps. 95, 1, 10.) 

The “Day of the Lord’ is represented as a victory, the 
ultimate triumph of a conflict in which all the faithful have 
been engaged. It will be the supreme irruption of his sovereign 
power. The great day, depicted in sombre colours but hailed 
exultantly, will begin with universal judgment, presided over 
by an incorruptible Judge. 

The rivers shall clap their hands; the mountains shall 

rejoice together. At the presence of the Lord; because he 

cometh to judge the earth. He shall judge the world with 

Justice, and the people with equity. (Ps. 97, 8-9.) 

This judgment will put everything in order; it will separate 
once and for all the society of the good from that of the 
wicked. 

Sing ye to the Lord a new canticle; because he hath done 

wonderful things. His right hand hath wrought for him 

salvation; and his arm is holy. The Lord hath made known 
his salvation; he hath revealed his justice in the sight of 
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the Gentiles. He hath remembered his mercy and his truth 

towards the house of Israel. (Ps. 97, 1-3.) 

The time of trials and tears is over; an era of peace and 
happiness will be established on earth. The reign of idols will 
be blotted out (Ps. 96, 7), and the enemies of Javé will be like 
cedars of Lebanon wrecked by a tempest or a forest devastated 
by hail. 

After these events, which will be like a new descent of 
God upon Mount Sinai (Ps. 67, 18), the whole world will be 
renewed. 

The people that shall be created shall praise the Lord. . . 

when the people assemble together, and kings to serve the 

Lord. (Ps. 101, 19, 23.) 

Then will Javé govern the whole earth by establishing 
justice and equity. Sion, glorious among all cities and capital 
of all those who fear God, will be mother not only of the 
chosen people but of all nations in the world, even the most 
barbarous and who once seemed wholly hostile to the true 
God: Egypt, Babylon, the land of the Philistines, Tyre, 
Ethiopia. All shall have citizens’ rights in Sion, because all will 
be spiritually born in her (Ps. 86 and 66). 

It is becoming that even now we should greet the advent 
of this reign with songs, acclamations and shouts of joy. Even 
inanimate nature is called upon to associate itself with man’s 
delight and acclaim the future triumph of Javé. 

When the Lord brought back the captivity of Sion, we 

became like men comforted (Heb.: “Like them that dream’). 

Then was our mouth filled with gladness; and our tongue 

with joy. Then shall they say among the Gentiles: the Lord 

hath done great things for them. The Lord hath done great 
things for us; we are become joyful. Turn again our 
captivity, O Lord, as a stream in the south. They that sow 
in tears shall reap in joy. Going, they went and wept, 
casting their seeds. But coming, they shall come with 

joyfulness, carrying their sheaves. (Ps. 125.) 

When we read over these Psalms, so mysterious and so full 
of promise, we are forced to think first of all of that wonderful 
kingdom hidden in souls which, once established, brings such 
an astonishing renewal that the soul can only greet it with 
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ecstatic stammerings. We are prompted also to pray earnestly 
for the total and definitive triumph of that truth of which the 
holy Church is the messenger; above all, tor the entry into 
the heavenly Jerusalem of all men united at last in the same 
love, the same possession of the God of justice and goodness, 
while they pour forth the same canticle of adoration, gratitude 
and praise. 


Appendix I 


itt EeiMPREG ATO RY PSALMS 


that the Church should have adopted the entire Psalter 

without any modifications, and should require the faithful 
to make use of certains verses which, by the spirit of hatred 
and vengeance expressed in them, seem to offend, shock, and 
to be gravely inconsistent with the precepts of the Gospel. 
There can be nobody who, when uttering such terrible 
imprecations and brutal wishes found particularly in Psalms 
58, 108, 34 and 82, has not felt obliged to excuse himself for a 
certain uneasiness and has sought instinctively to explain 
away their immediate significance. 

How can a disciple of Jesus, the ‘meek and humble of 
heart’, bound by the law of pardon as laid down in the 
Paternoster and having heard the commandment, ‘But I say 
to you: Love your enemies; do good to them that hate you; 
and pray for them that persecute and caluminate you’ (Matt. 
v, 44), how can he with a tranquil mind make his own such 
sentiments as those expressed in verses like the following: 

The just shall rejoice when he shall see the revenge; he 

shall wash his hands in the blood of the sinner. (Ps. 57, 11.) 
or again: 

O daughter of Babylon, miserable; blessed shall he be who 

shall repay thee thy payment which thou hast paid us. 

Blessed be he that shall take and dash thy little ones against 

the rock. (Ps. 136, 8-9.) 

Does not the Gospel protest against such wishes? Is it not 
an occasion to recall the answer Jesus one day gave to James 
and John when they asked permission to call down fire from 
heaven on the Samaritans who had refused to receive them: 
‘You know not of what spirit you are. The Son of man came 
not to destroy souls but to save’ (Luke ix, 55-6). 

In answering this objection, we have no intention of 


iE is by no means rare to meet people who are surprised 
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excusing the literal meaning of the imprecations found in the 
Psalms. Our intention is simply to try to give them a worthy 
meaning for Christians who recite them today. 

We have first to remember that we are dealing with 
Orientals, whose figures of speech are habitually vehement. 

‘The Psalms’, writes Dom Duesberg (op. cit., p. 58), “were 
born in southern lands, where speech is abundant but so 
much the less effective when imprecation replaces blows.’ 
Verbal abstractions and theological shades are not a strong 
point among the inhabitants of these lands. It seems that no 
formula is strong enough to express the violence of their 
sentiments. But we must keep account of the exaggeration 
and remember that the real meaning of the words must be 
greatly moderated, so that they mean far less tharr at first 
appears. 

On the other hand, the cruelties which are the object of 
the psalmist’s wishes are by no means the effect of an imagina- 
tion thirsting for vengeance. They simply describe the bar- 
baric scenes which always took place at that time after an 
enemy city was taken. Assyrian monuments alone reveal this. 

At all events, we must not fail to note that the psalmist’s 
invective against the wicked or their persecutors are formu- 
lated in an optative rather than a comminatory sense. They 
are prayers addressed to God, to whose care the actual taking 
of vengeance is left. Doubtless, they seem sometimes to 
dictate God’s line of conduct, but certain verses reassure us 
as to what constitutes their fundamental attitude of mind. 

Instead of making me a return of love, they detracted me; 

but I gave myself to prayer. And they repaid me evil for 

good; and hatred for my love. (Ps. 108, 4-5.) 

Exegetical scholars, such as St Augustine, also tell us that 
in the words of those who seem to wish for the destruction of 
the wicked and who call down God’s vengeance upon them, 
we must rather see the predictions of a prophet than the 
imprecations of a mind filled with vindictive cruelty. It was 
thus that St Peter (Acts i, 20), speaking of the end of Judas, 
showed that this punishment had been foretold in imprecatory 
language in Psalms 68 and 108. 

Moreover, for the most part, the so-called imprecatory 
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Psalms hand over to divine justice grave crimes committed 
against the nation and rebellion against the great command- 
ments relating to the adoration and honour due to God. 
They are concerned with public malefactors who have 
brought shame on the chosen people, either by crimes that 
are the more heinous for having been committed against the 
poor and unfortunate, or else because the offenders are with- 
out faith or obedience to God’s law. 

Have I not hated them, O Lord, that hated thee; and pined 

away because of thy enemies? I have hated them with a 

perfect hatred; and they are become enemies to me. 

(Ps. 138, 21-2.) 

The psalmist looks upon them as enemies, then, because he 
believes them to be the enemies of God. Filled with zeal to 
defend the interests of God, of his people, of the poor, he 
rises up in the name of justice and calls out for prompt inter- 
vention. The invective he pours out on the wicked is not 
inspired by any personal hatred; rather is it because of the 
honour due to God that he asks that they should be punished, 
so that the scandal of their example may not be seen by the 
just, and that none be tempted to follow them in their per- 
verse ways. And because the crimes that they have com- 
mitted appear horrible, he asks that the punishment be pro- 
portionally severe. 

Pour out thy wrath upon the nations that have not known 

thee; and upon the kingdoms that have not called upon thy 

name... Help us, O God, our Saviour; and for the glory 
of thy name, O Lord, deliver us . . . Lest they should say 
among the Gentiles: Where is their God? And let him be 
made known among the nations before our eyes, by the 

revenging the blood of thy servants. (Ps. 78, 6, 9-10.) 

The psalmist recognises God’s enemies in the enemies of 
Israel, because Israel alone knows and praises Javé. In asking 
him, then, to take vengeance against them, the psalmist does 
so for the glory of God who is united with his people. 

The imprecatory Psalms, therefore, are inspired by two 
reciprocal ideas: the love of God and national fervour. Only 
the realisation of this can accustom our eyes to the note of 
cruelty that seems to animate them. 
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Similarly, when the psalmist invokes Javé against his 
own enemies, he does so because he is conscious of being his 
servant and representative. It is for this very reason that his 
enemies persecute him, so he feels justified in asking God to 
take his cause in hand and to reduce their hateful projects to 
nothing by a punishment that will not be forgotten. 

Of course, a Christian soul filled with the sweetness of 
the Gospel will still not feel inclined to make use of the 
imprecations of the Psalms, even explained in this way. As 
children of the New Testament, we are more ready than the 
Jews to accept the fact that we shall only triumph over our 
persecutors when we come to heaven. We even believe that 
this persecution, because of the patience it obliges us to practise 
and the merits we acquire by it, is so much the more valuable 
in the sight of God because it gives free rein to the wicked 
and the devil. On the other hand, it has been truly said that if 
the psalmist had known as we do him who prayed for his 
executioners as he hung on the Cross, the tone of his prayer 
would have been greatly modified. ‘The full day of gospel 
charity had not yet risen on the world’, wrote Cales. Naturally, 
then, adaptation is indispensable. 

As we read these Psalms, the enemies we should think of 
are those evil influences that imperil the salvation of our soul. 
The “enemies of Israel’ will be, for Christians, the enemies of 
the Church. Doubtless, we may not pray for their extermina- 
tion, but we may certainly desire that their wicked designs 
be brought to nought. In the Litany of the Saints, the liturgy 
itself puts on our lips the petition, “That thou would’st humble 
the enemies of the Church; we pray thee, hear us’. 

Granted all this, we must not forget that if Jesus proclaimed 
the law of love and pardon, if he underlined the difference 
in this respect between the Old and New Laws, he also fore- 
told the Last Judgment, at which reparation would be meted 
out to the innocent, and no forgiveness would be given to 
those who had sinned against the Holy Ghost. He severely 
threatened the proud, hypocrites, the wicked rich, oppressors 
of the poor; in a word, all those who can be ranked with the 
impious scoundrels for whose punishment the psalmist prays. 
“Woe to the world because of scandals! Woe to you, hypo- 
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crites .. . Woe to you, blind guides . . . You serpents, genera- 
tion of vipers, how will you flee from the judgment of hell’ 
(Matt. xxiii). 

It might well be to our advantage, when reading these 
imprecatory Psalms, to examine our conscience, as did Mgr 
Garrone (Psaumes et Priéres, p. 25), on the question: ‘May it 
not perhaps be profitable for us to make use of these cries of 
vengeance in the Psalms to stir up in our souls—so easily 
falling into ways of hypocritical laxiety—something of the 
vigour of the Gospel as regards the world, its passions, its 
criminal tendencies?’ 

There is, then, nothing against our reading these impre- 
catory Psalms, as the Church invites us to do. They will 
contribute, like the others, to our edification by preserving 
us from lukewarmness, and stirring within us that holy horror 
which we should feel and cultivate, not for sinners but for 
sin. 
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HE question of the soul’s survival after death and of 

its condition in the next world holds so important a 

place in the spiritual life that it is no idle curiosity to 
try and discover what the Psalms have to say about it. Curiosity 
of this sort is certainly aggravated by certain texts which at 
first sight seem strange. 

There is no denying that the immortality of the soul is 
clearly affirmed in the Psalms, as it is in all the books of the 
Old Testament, even the oldest. The dead are not condemned 
to annihiliation, they go down to Sheol, their allotted dwelling 
place, where they continue to live. The only problem is to 
know what exactly is this Sheol and what are the conditions 
of life for those who enter thither? 

Such questions are not easily answered, and seem to vary 
in a certain number of Psalms. Some scholars have tried to 
trace an evolution of thought, a sort of progressive revelation 
from the earliest to the latest Psalms. There might be some- 
thing in this if it were possible to date the Psalms exactly. It 
would seem more profitable, therefore, instead of trying to 
discern a progression steadily growing in precision and clarity, 
to recognise various points of view which seem to complete 
each other and make a more comprehensive whole. 

At least we may say that the Davidic Psalms—probably 
the oldest—are the vaguest and most fluid in their description 
of the wonders of the future life. In them,{Sheol appears as a 
place of forgetfulness, of silence, of night, a sort of sub- 
terranean abyss where invisible beings lead a benumbed and 
torpid life in semi-consciousness which is no more than a 
shadow of SE are not told whether or not they remember 
their former life, and there is no question of their singing 


God’s praises. Indeed, God himself seems to be oblivious of 
them. 
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Free among the dead. Like the slain sleeping in the sepul- 
chres, whom thou rememberest no more; and they are 
cast off from thy hand. (Ps. 87, 6.) 

For there is no one in death that is mindful of thee; and 

who shall confess to thee in hell: (PS::6;,6.) 

What profit is there in my blood, whilst I go down to 

corruption? Shall the dust confess to thee or declare thy 

truth? (Ps. 29, 10.) 

To understand without shock how it is that the Psalms 
can assert that the dead do not praise God, we must remember 
that they were written at a time when religious life was 
conceived of exclusively as a liturgy of the whole com- 
munity. But since the organisation of society was not to be 
found in Sheol, it was unthinkable that an individual might 
share in the joy of public and collective worship. 

Similarly, if it is said that God remembers no more those 
who have gone down into Sheol, this is meant to imply that 
his providence no longer has to interfere to protect them 
against the dangers, the vicissitudes, the temptations of which 
their former life was full. 

It is no less certain that such texts as these bring home to us, 
as nothing else can, the dark shadow that weighed down 
the minds of the ancient Israelites and the wonder of the full 
revelation that came after them. The Old Testament instructs 
us both by its positive teaching and by its gaps. 

Nevertheless, texts are to be found in the Psalms that are 
sufficiently explicit, as we have already seen in the chapter 
on the justice of God. It would have been strange if the 
Egyptians, the Greeks and the Persians had succeeded in 
solving the problem of the future life, and the Jews alone 
failed to do so. It would seem most unlikely that a civilised 
people, the object of a privileged providence of God more- 
over, had remained without any firm belief in so important 
a matter, one that is the natural basis of, and practically 
necessary for all moral life. 

In fact, the Psalms tell us clearly that Sheol will not be the 
same for the good and the wicked, for the virtuous and the 
criminal, that they will not be subjected to like treatment as, 
too often, they had been on earth. Some Psalms indeed throw 
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a light on the life to come with a clarity approaching that of 
the Gospel. Psalm ro declares that whereas the wicked will be 
tormented in a deluge of fire, the just ‘will contemplate the 
face of God’. The same promise is found in Psalm 16: 
But as for me, I will appear before thy sight in justice; I 
shall be satisfied when thy glory shall appear. (Ps. 16, 15.) 
This certain hope is proclaimed above all by Psalm 15, 
the latter part of which is worth quoting in full, so clear is the 
witness of every verse. 
I set the Lord always in my sight; for he is at my right 
hand, that I be not moved. Therefore my heart hath been 
glad, and my tongue hath rejoiced; moreover, my flesh 
also shall rest in hope. Because thou wilt not leave my soul 
in hell; nor wilt thou give thy holy one to see corruption. 
Thou hast made known to me the ways of life; thou shalt 
fill me with joy with thy countenance; at thy right hand 
are delights even to the end. (Ps. 15, 8-11.) 
Commenting on these verses, Pére Lagrange (op. ct op. 
IQI) writes: 
Thus, having chosen Javé for his lot, the Psalmist no longer 
fears anything, he is confident even that he will escape 
Sheol, he has taken the way of life, where God is always to 
be found. The author applies himself to the gravest of 
religious problems; he feels he must weigh his words, 
using them in their exact sense. He would only have to 
explain them if they sprang from a source wholly alien to 
such thoughts, which is not the case. Does the psalmist hope 
then to be immortal like Enoch and Elias, to be transported 
body and soul to the presence of God? Such a thought does 
not seem to be beyond him, since he speaks separately of 
his body and soul, as though formerly they had been 
exposed to a different lot. Sheol has a claim on the soul, 
and seeks to swallow it up. God will not abandon it to such 
a lot. Does this mean, then, that the soul alone will be 
immortal with God? But then, how will the body rest in 
peace? The only solution, therefore, is the resurrection of 
the body, although this is not clearly asserted. The author 
adopts the point of view of Daniel (xii, 13). 
There is this difference, however; Daniel speaks vaguely 
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of rest while awaiting the great day, whereas the psalmist 

positively excludes his entry into Sheol; he will not look 

at it for one moment. What exactly was his thought? 

Did he hold that Sheol was not for the just, thinking of it 

as hell, a place of torture? It may be so. Or did he think of 

an intermediate state: No, for he sees himself for ever 
with God. He thinks of his union with Javé as eternal; he 
will be for ever with Him, and so will escape Sheol, where 

God is not praised. 

We find the same thought, the same hope in Psalm 48. 
Their gold will not stop the rich from dying, and if they have 
made ill use of their riches they will go down to the darkness 
of Sheol, whereas the just will be taken by God. 

They are laid in hell like sheep; death shall feed upon them. 

And the just shall have dominion over them in the morn- 

ing; and their help shall decay in hell from their glory. But 

God will redeem my soul from the hand of hell, when he 

shall receive me . . . For in his lifetime his soul will be 

blessed; and he will praise thee when thou shalt do well to 
him. He shall go into the generations of his fathers; and he 

shall never see light. (Ps. 48, 15, 16, 19-20.) 

Thanks to divine intervention, the psalmist is confident 
that he will escape Sheol. True, we are not told where Javé 
will take the just. Their essential reward is that “He will take 
them’. 

Psalm 72 likewise does not speak either of hell or of 
Paradise, but it calls forth the punishments and the rewards of 
the future life. Whereas sinners will disappear and be blotted 
out, so making an end of their arrogance, their successes, their 
apparent prosperity, the just, on the other hand, who have 
sincerely sought God here below will find him again after 
death. God will be their lot ‘for ever’. 

I am always with thee. Thou hast held me by my right 

hand; and by thy will thou hast conducted me; and with 

thy glory thou hast received me. For what have I in heaven: 

And besides thee what do I desire upon earth? For thee my 

flesh and my heart hath fainted away. Thou art the God of 

my heart, and the God that is my portion for ever. For 
behold they that go far from thee shall perish; thy hast 
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destroyed all them that are disloyal to thee. But it is good 

for me to adhere to my God, to put my hope in the Lord 

God: that I may declare all thy praises, in the gates of the 

daughter of Sion. (Ps. 72, 23-8.) 

In the future life, then, the Psalmist does not look for an 
accumulation of riches and pleasures. The only joy of which 
he dreams is the society of God. He aspires after no other 
happiness than this because this was the unique cause of his 
joy on earth. 

His love for God is so real and so intense that he simply 
cannot think of its being broken. He faces death to reach 
eternal life. And the future reward will be nothing else than 
the perfect happiness of the vision of God. 

Thus we see that all that is essential concerning the lot of 
souls in the next world is clearly affirmed. The wicked will 
be penalised; injustice would be too flagrant if their crimes 
went unpunished. As for the just, they have no fear of death; 
they have chosen to love God while on earth and he will 
crown them with his personal love for all eternity. Then 
will be realised the announcement made in Psalm 125: 

They that sow in tears shall reap in joy. (v. 5.) 
and in Psalm 35: 

They shall be inebriated with the plenty of thy house; 

and thou shalt make them drink of the torrent of thy 

pleasure. For with thee is the fountain of life; and in thy 

light we shall see light. (vv. 9-10.) 

Finally, we must say that the Psalms do not give a clear-cut 
affirmation concerning the future life. The terms they use are 
far from giving such precision as we could wish. We do not 
find the words hell, purgatory or heaven. The subject of 
future destiny remains mysteriously shaded; it is there, as 
one might say, in the condition of raw material. But can we 
be surprised at this: Heaven, which was not yet open to souls, 
was awaiting the coming of Jesus to be unveiled, that heaven 
of which St Paul says: ‘Eye hath not seen, nor ear heard; 
neither hath it entered into the heart of man, what things 
God hath prepared for them that love him’ (I Cor. ii, 9). 
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